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TIMOTHY  PICKERING  AND  THE  WAR 
OF  1812. 


By  Hekvey  Putnam  Prentiss. 


When  the  Twelfth  Congress  assembled  in  the  fall  of 
1811,  the  event  which  Timothy  Pickering  had  been  pre¬ 
dicting  for  years  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  This  Congress, 
controlled  by  a  vigorous  group  of  young  “War-Hawks,” 
was  not  disposed  to  follow  the  pacific  and  temporizing 
policies  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Driven  by  an  ardent 
nationalism  and  an  insatiable  desire  for  territorial  expan¬ 
sion,  these  men  were  impatient  of  the  restraints  imposed 
on  American  commerce  by  the  European  belligerents  and 
were  loud  in  their  advocacy  of  war.  Consequently,  Con¬ 
gress  entered  at  once  into  a  discussion  of  American  for¬ 
eign  relations  and  a  consideration  of  measures  that  could 
have  only  one  meaning — ^war  vnth  England.  That  these 
men  from  the  interior  should  feel  so  much  concern  for  the 
rights  of  merchants  and  sailors  in  a  time  when  sectional 
interests  were  the  most  powerful  motives  of  political  action 
may  seem  at  first  glance  surprising,  but  the  secret  of  their 
ardor  may  be  found  in  certain  of  their  public  utterances, 
which  inseparably  connected  territorial  expansion  with  a 
war  for  national  rights.^ 

The  combination  of  an  English  war  and  territorial  ex¬ 
pansion  could  not  fail  to  be  hateful  to  the  Federalists.  If 
the  western  Republicans  had  consciously  selected  issues 
designed  to  irritate  their  opponents,  they  could  not  have 
done  it  better  than  with  these  two  projects.  Yet  most 
Federalist  Congressmen  voted  for  the  preparedness  meas¬ 
ures  undertaken  by  the  “War-Hawks”  in  the  session  of 

iSee  Julius  Pratt,  Expansionists  of  1812  (New  York,  1925), 
for  a  scholarly  exposition  of  the  expansionist  activities  of  the 
“War-Hawks.” 
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1811-12,  although  they  did  not  lend  their  aid  to  the 
demand  for  war  with  England.  Their  purposes  were 
scarcely  those  of  patriotically  supporting  the  government 
in  preparing  to  protest  vigorously  against  the  violation 
of  American  rights.  Instead,  it  was  their  hope  that  the 
war  would  be  mismanaged  and  would  discredit  the  admin¬ 
istration,  thus  giving  them  the  chance  to  rise  to  power 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Kepublican  party.  ^  By  supporting 
the  war  measures,  the  Federalists  would  free  themselves 
from  the  charge  that  they  had  hampered  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  its  conduct  of  the  war  and  had  thus  brought  de¬ 
feat  upon  the  nation.®  So  certain  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
strategy  were  some  of  the  Federalists  that  two  of  them 
approached  the  British  minister,  Augustus  J.  Foster,  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  advise  his  government  not  to  revoke 
or  modify  the  Orders  in  Council.  Such  a  concession,  they 
said,  would  seem  to  justify  the  restrictive  system  and  lead 
to  its  indefinite  continuance,  while  a  firm  stand  on  the 
part  of  the  British  would  lead  to  a  war  which  must  result 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Republican  administration  and  the 
victory  of  the  Federalist  party.  Then,  as  the  Federal¬ 
ists  told  Foster,  it  would  be  easy  to  reach  an  agreement 
by  which  their  party  and  Great  Britain  would  both  be  the 
gainers.^ 

To  this  program  of  supporting  a  war  in  the  hope  of 
discrediting  the  ruling  party,  Timothy  Pickering  was  un¬ 
alterably  opposed.  Although  he  had  lost  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  as  a  result  of  Republican  victories  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1810  and  1811,®  he  was  a  man  of  great  prestige 

2  Morison,  Otis,  II,  34-35. 

8  Pickering  MSS.  (Massachusetts  Historical  Society),  William 
Reed  to  Pickering,  Jan.  20,  1812. 

*  Correspondence  of  Augustus  J.  Foster,  Jan.-Mar.,  1812,  Public 
Record  Office,  London,  F.  O.  5,  Vol.  84  (Library  of  Congress 
Photostats),  Foster  to  Wellesley,  Feb.  2,  1812. 

8  After  the  state  election  of  1810,  the  Republicans  attempted 
to  unseat  Pickering,  but  failed  to  do  so  as  the  Federalists  still 
controlled  half  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature.  As  a  result,  Pickering’s  continuance  in  office  became 
a  major  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1811.  Thereupon,  the  Senator 
entered  directly  into  the  contest  with  a  public  appeal  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  letters,  Mr.  Pickering's  Address  to  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  printed  in  many  Federalist  newspapers 
and  later  published  as  a  pamphlet.  These  letters,  which  at- 
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in  the  party.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  a 
party  leader  who  should,  from  his  Wenham  farm,  direct 
the  policies  of  Federalist  Congressmen  and  Senators.  His 
whole  political  philosophy  was  outraged  by  this  seeming 
support  of  war  with  England.  To  Senator  Dana  of  Con¬ 
necticut  he  expressed  his  views  in  no  uncertain  terms  as 
he  advised  him  that  Federalists  should  cease  to  vote  for 
the  war  resolutions  and  the  measures  associated  with  them. 
He  saw  “no  force”  in  the  argument  that  it  had  always 
been  a  Federalist  policy  to  supply  the  nation  with  adequate 
means  of  defence. 

“By  such  concurrence,”  he  wrote,  “perhaps  federal  gentlemen 
imagine  they  shall  expose  to  derision  and  unpopularity  (if 
I  may  use  the  word)  Porter  &  his  whole  bullying  gang  of 
warriors,  who,  these  gentlemen  believe,  have  no  intention  to 
go  to  war  with  G.  Britain.  But  those  bullies  bid  defiance 
to  shame — as  valorously  as  they  appear  to  defy  the  power  of 
Britain.  They,  like  their  leaders,  Jefferson  &  Madison,  are 
so  destitute  of  dignity,  of  the  honourable  feelings,  as  to 
disregard  the  just  reproaches  of  the  most  intelligent,  & 
respectable  citizens,  &  to  prefer  to  their  approbation  the 
empty  applause  of  the  uninformed  &  deluded  populace,  whose 
suffrages  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their  power. 
That  Jefferson  ...  &  his  followers,  blind,  ignorant,  or  un¬ 
principled,  do  not  intend  active  war  with  Great  Britain  I  per¬ 
fectly  believe :  but  that  a  war  of  mere  endurance  on  our  part, 
in  which  they  would  take  care  to  make  G.  Britain  appear  the 
aggressor,  a  war  that  should  only  destroy  our  commerce  would 
be  unwelcome  to  Jefferson  I  am  far  from  thinking.  For  with 
all  the  clamors  of  his  ignorant  &  corrupt  partisans,  of  British 
injustice,  violence,  &  outrage,  he  does  not  think  they  would 
bum  a  single  town  or  city  on  our  sea  coast.  But  such  a  pas¬ 
sive  war  would  save  him  and  his  party  a  world  of  trouble  in 
contriving  miserable  and  disgraceful  shifts  to  soothe  their 
Lord  Napoleon  and  to  impoverish  the  commercial  states  & 

tempted  to  vindicate  their  author’s  course  and  attack  the  Re¬ 
publican  policies,  were  mainly  repetitions  of  arguments  long 
familiar  to  Pickering’s  followers.  Although  highly  regarded  by 
regular  Federalists,  the  letters  won  no  new  converts  for  the 
party,  and  Federalism  was  decisively  defeated  in  a  bitter  cam¬ 
paign.  Consequently,  the  Republican  legislature  proceeded  in 
June,  1811,  to  elect  Joseph  Varnum  to  succeed  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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Jefiferson  will  be  content  to  see  our  great  places  of  foreign 
trade  gradually  decay;  or  if  burnt  by  the  British  in  such 
a  war,  he  calcidates  on  an  exaggerated  hostility  to  that  nation 
— not  on  the  curses  of  the  people  against  the  real  authors  of 
their  destruction.”  ® 

Thus,  from  the  very  beginning,  Pickering  set  himself 
resolutely  against  a  war  with  England.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  Federalists  should  oppose  every  war  measure  and 
refuse  their  support  in  such  a  war.  The  only  results  of 
war  which  he  could  see  were  the  destruction  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  and  some  aid  to  Napoleon  in  his  fight 
with  England.  In  fact,  he  believed  that  these  were  the 
real  purposes  of  the  war  party  and  that  even  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  a  cloak  for  them.  If  Canada  should  be 
conquered,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  turned  over  to 
Napoleon,  who  desired  it  as  one  step  in  reviving  the 
French  empire  in  America."^  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  gloomy 
outlook,  he  saw  one  ray  of  hope  that  war  might  serve  to 
bring  the  people  of  New  England  to  their  senses  and  re¬ 
store  them  to  the  fold  of  Federalism.  If  Great  Britain 
should  conduct  the  war  in  a  “magnanimous  spirit,”  as  he 
was  sure  it  would,  he  believed  that  the  contrast  between 
the  policies  of  Britain  and  those  of  the  Jeffersonians  would 
soon  be  seen,  and  then  another  Federalist  revival,  like 
that  of  1808-09,  would  surely  take  place  in  the  northern 
states.®  In  a  few  weeks  his  hope  seemed  to  have  some 
justification,  for  the  mere  threat  of  war  was  beginning 
to  bring  Massachusetts  back  to  Federalism. 

The  possibility  of  war  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
Massachusetts  Federalists.  Once  again  could  the  election 
call  go  forth  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  endan¬ 
gered  the  commercial  interests  of  the  northern  states. 
Early  in  February  the  state  party  organization  issued 
“An  Address  to  the  Free  and  Independent  People  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,”  declaring  that  the  object  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  to  “keep  alive  the  existing  irritations  against 
Britain,  and  to  break  down  the  commercial  strength  of 
^Massachusetts,  by  continued  restrictions,”  and  calling  on 

'■>  Pickerins"  !MSS..  Pickering  to  Dana,  Jan.  16,  1812. 

">  Ibid.,  Pickering  to  William  Reed,  Jan.  30,  1812. 

^Ibid.,  Pickering  to  Dana,  Feb.  17,  1812. 
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the  voters  to  elect  Caleb  Strong  governor  as  the  first  step 
in  defeating  the  designs  of  men  hostile  to  commerce.® 
National  issues  were  once  more  to  be  prominent  in  a  state 
election  as  the  Federalists  took  advantage  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  resentment  of  the  people  against  the  coming  war.  In 
addition,  local  political  conditions  were  favorable  to  the 
Federalist  cause,  for  the  administration  of  Governor  Gerry 
had  not  won  great  popularity.  He  had  filled  most  of 
the  state  offices  with  his  own  followers;  he  had  instituted 
many  libel  suits  against  the  Federalist  press;  and  he 
had  redistricted  the  state  in  the  manner  since  known  as 
“gerrymandering,”  with  a  view  to  retaining  Republican 
predominance  in  the  State  Senate.  These  actions  had 
laid  him  open  to  charges  of  unconstitutional  behavior 
which  were  made  frequently  during  the  campaign.^® 

This  combination  of  local  unpopularity  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  national  issue  was  in  a  fair  way  to  produce  a  Fed¬ 
eralist  reaction  when  the  disclosure  of  the  “Henry  Plot” 
was  made  by  President  Madison.  While  the  information 
sold  by  John  Henry  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  actually 
proved  little,  Republicans  hoped  it  would  discredit  their 
opponents  by  branding  them  with  the  stigma  of  having 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  plot  to  bring  about  the  secession 
of  New  England  with  British  aid.^^  But  the  Henry 
letters  were  less  significant  than  the  majority  party  wished 
them  to  be.  Although  the  administration  made  every 
attempt  to  get  them  before  the  people,^®  the  Federalists 
had  more  success  in  pointing  to  them  as  a  “cheap,  elec- 

9  Salem  Gazette,  Feb.  11,  1812. 

10  Barry,  History  of  Massachusetts,  III,  367-69. 

11  Foster’s  Correspondence,  Foster  to  Wellesley,  Mar.  9,  10,  12, 
1812.  Foster  predicted  that  the  Henry  letters  would  lead  to  a 
Bepublican  victory  in  Massachusetts  and  reported  that  “The 
Federalists  complain  severely  of  us  and  say  that  whenever  they 
are  on  the  eve  of  carrying  their  wishes  into  effect  of  producing 
a  cordial  reconciliation  between  the  two  Countries  something 
happens  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  prostrate  their  efforts.” 

12  As  an  example  of  Bepublican  propaganda,  see  The  Essex 
Junto  and  the  British  Spry;  or.  Treason  Detected,  a  pamphlet 
published  at  Salem  in  March,  1812,  which  printed  the  Henry 
letters  with  an  introduction  designed  to  prove  that  a  “Junto” 
conspiracy  of  several  years  standing  was  working  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Union. 
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tioneering  trick.”^*  The  Boston  Federalists,  who  were 
especially  implicated  by  Henry’s  charges,  utterly  denied 
any  connection  with  the  plot  and  publicly  declared  that 
they  were  devoted  to  the  Union.  Their  resolutions  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  it  clear  that  while  they  clung  to  the 
Union  as  their  “best  hope,”  they  did  not  forget  that  "to 
preserve  and  protect  Commerce  were  the  principle  motives 
of  the  People  of  this  Commonwealth  in  acceding  to  it,’* 
a  declaration  especially  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  domi¬ 
nant  commercial  classes  in  the  election.^^ 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  the  Henry  disclosures,  the 
Massachusetts  electorate  heard  of  another  “plot,”  One 
Timothy  Medey  Joy  of  Middleton,  Hew  Hampshire,  appar¬ 
ently  inspired  by  election  talk  and  by  the  notoriety  won 
by  John  Henry,  appeared  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
under  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Emery,  Claiming  that  he 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  he  told  a  group 
of  citizens  that  he  knew  of  certain  treasonable  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Timothy  Pickering  and  Colonel  James 
Hamilton,  a  British  officer  in  Canada.^**  Haverhill  Re¬ 
publicans,  believing  that  they  had  made  a  discovery  of 
importance,  persuaded  Joy  to  sign  an  affidavit  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  certain  knowledge  of  this  correspond¬ 
ence.  Joy  then  went  on  to  Salem,  where  he  told  the 
same  story,  but  at  the  same  time  Federalist  leaders  of 
Haverhill  sent  word  to  Salem  that  they  believed  Joy  to 
be  an  imposter,^®  There  he  was  arrested,  taken  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  forced  to  admit  that  his  story 
was  false  and  that  Emery  was  an  assumed  name.^’^  Hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  in  proving  Joy  an  imposter,  the  Federalists 
now  proceeded  to  capitalize  on  their  opponents’  haste  to 
accept  an  unauthenticated  story  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election.  It  was  now  their  turn  to  make  charges  of  a 
plot.  In  an  election  handbill,  they  alleged  that  a  group 
of  “Jacobin  demagogues”  in  Haverhill  were  responsible 

18  Columbian  Centinel,  Mar.  21,  1812 ;  Pickering  MSS.,  William 
Heed  fo  Pickering,  Mar.  11,  1812. 

Salem  Gazette,  Mar.  31,  1812. 

18  Pickering  MSS.,  C!opy  of  certificate  of  Timothy  Medey  Joy, 
Mar.  20,  1812. 

18 /hid.,  John  Vamum  to  Samuel  Putnam,  Mar.  20,  1812. 

11  Salem  Gazette,  Mar.  24,  1812. 
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for  introducing  Pickering’s  name  into  Joy’s  story  and 
that  in  this  they  were  inspired  only  by  political  motives.^® 
The  Republicans  responded,  in  another  handbill,  that  Joy 
himself  had  first  mentioned  Pickering’s  name  and  that 
the  Republicans  of  Haverhill,  who  had  heard  him,  had 
acted  only  as  honest  men,  anxious  to  suppress  treason.^* 
But  the  harm  had  been  done  and  nothing  could  effec¬ 
tively  counteract  the  impression  that  the  Republicans  had 
trumped  up  false  charges  against  Pickering,  As  a  result, 
the  former  Senator’s  popularity  was  enhanced,  and  a  few 
days  later  at  a  Federalist  gathering  in  Boston,  he  was 
received  with  great  applause.*® 

On  election  day,  the  Federalists  reaped  the  fruits  of 
Republican  errors  and  of  the  unpopular  war  measures  of 
Congress,  as  they  carried  the  state  by  52,696  to  51,326.*’^ 
But  the  State  Senate,  thanks  to  Gerry’s  skill  in  redistrict¬ 
ing,  remained  Republican  by  twenty-nine  to  eleven,** 
although  it  was  clear  that  of  the  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  in  the  election  of  Senators  the  majority  was  Federal¬ 
ist.*®  “Thus  we  see,”  said  the  Salem  Gazette,  “that  by 
cutting  and  carving  and  pacTcing  Districts,  a  minority  of 
voters  elect  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Senate.”*^ 

Encouraged  by  the  showing  of  his  party,  Pickering 
once  more  entered  the  lists  with  a  series  of  “Letters  to 
the  People  of  Massachusetts,”  designed  this  time  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  Federalist  majority  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature.*®  His  appeal  was  the  old  one,  a  call 

18  Another  Plot,  the  heat  of  Election  hatches  a  Brood  of  Plots 
and  Falsehoods. 

18  Beware  of  Imposters,  or  Slander  Detected. 

20  Bentley,  Diary,  IV,  91. 

SI  Salem  Gazette,  June  2,  1812. 

ssjhid..  May  18,  1812. 

28  Columbian  Centinel,  May  20,  1812.  The  total  of  the  Feder¬ 
alist  vote  for  the  Senate  was  51,766,  while  the  Republican  total 
was  50,164. 

24  May  18,  1812. 

ss  Salem  Gazette,  May  5,  8,  15,  1812.  The  Register  (May  5, 
1812)  commented,  “The  Lie-on  of  Federalism  has  (to  the  great 
neglect  of  his  little  farm)  entered  again  into  the  political  world 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,”  and  the  Boston  Patriot  (May  9, 
1812)  remarked,  “This  old  veteran  in  political  iniquity  has  com¬ 
menced  another  series  of  letters  on  public  affairs,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts;  intended  to  promote  the  holy 
cause  of  federalism  in  the  pending  election  for  representatives 
in  that  State.” 
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to  the  people  of  the  state  to  defend  the  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  from  the  attacks  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  which 
he  again  declared  to  be  dictated  by  France.  The  old 
story  of  the  Embargo  brought  about  by  French  influence 
was  brushed  up  and  republished.  The  new  Embargo,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  measure  preparatory  to  war  was  denounced 
in  the  same  terms  and  attributed  to  the  same  influence. 
As  before,  Pickering  predicted  that  the  administration 
would  soon  lead  the  nation  into  a  war  with  England. 
For  this  war  he  could  see  but  one  cause,  the  influence 
of  Napoleon,  who  could  not  possibly  defeat  England  with¬ 
out  some  aid  from  the  United  States.  Taking  up  the 
Florida  question,  he  asserted,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  more  than  a  year  earlier, that  the  United  States  had 
no  claim  to  that  region,  and  that  that  was  known  to  be 
the  ease  when  the  Louisiana  Treaty  was  signed  in  1803. 
American  aggression  in  Florida,  he  pointed  out,  was  likely 
to  lead  to  war,  as  England  would  resent  unjustiflable 
encroachments  on  the  territory  of  her  ally,  Spain.  If 
war  should  come,  he  predicted  dire  consequences,  for  it 
would  surely  involve  the  destruction  of  the  commercial 
life  of  Massachusetts,  which  would,  in  turn,  lead  straight 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  remedy,  he  told, 
the  people,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who,  by  returning  a  Federalist  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  could  serve  a  warning  on  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  number  of  Massachusetts  voters  who  agreed  with  this 
view  was  apparently  increasing,  for  the  Federalists  were 
eminently  successfid  in  the  election,  securing  423  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  294  for  the  Republicans.^'^  In  Salem,  where 
the  party  of  Jefferson  had  maintained  a  precarious  ma¬ 
jority  for  some  years,  the  Federalists  or  “Washingtonians” 
elected  all  thirteen  of  their  candidates,  while  the  “Em- 
bargoroons”  as  the  Gazette  styled  them,  failed  to  elect 
a  single  man.  Among  those  chosen  were  John  Pickering, 
Jr.,  and  Samuel  Putnam,  and  thus  the  victory  of  the  party 
became  a  sort  of  personal  triumph  for  the  Pickering 
family.** 

26  Annals  of  Congress,  11th,  3rd,  65-66. 

Salem  Gazette,  May  18,  1812. 

islhid..  May  15,  1812. 
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If  the  April  and  May  elections  had  any  significance 
beyond  a  merely  local  reaction  to  the  policies  of  Elbridge 
Gerry  and  his  Kepublican  supporters,  they  meant  that  the 
voters  of  Massachusetts  had  delivered  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  war  measures  of  Ck)ngress.  If  Pickering’s  appeal 
had  any  meaning,  it  is  reasonable  to  interpret  the  Feder¬ 
alist  victory  as  a  mandate  to  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
measures  warning  the  national  government  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  disapproved  its  course  and  would  offer  a  vigor¬ 
ous  opposition  to  the  war  with  England.  At  any  rate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  accepted  the  election  as 
proof  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  did  not  wish  war. 
On  the  motion  of  Samuel  Putnam,  the  House  voted,  on 
June  3,  to  petition  Congress  “to  avert  the  evil  of  impend¬ 
ing  war.”  Pickering’s  policy  of  complete  opposition  to 
the  war  was  quite  evidently  preferred  to  the  strategy  of 
pushing  matters  toward  a  war  that  might  discredit  the 
Madison  administration.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  party 
there  was  little  dissent,  for  the  petition  was  railroaded 
through  without  debate  and  passed  by  a  strictly  party 
vote  of  402  to  278.®“ 

Next,  the  House  turned  to  consider  the  Governor’s  mes¬ 
sage,  which,  as  usual,  dwelt  much  on  national  affairs. 
In  its  answer,  the  House  once  more  declared  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  an  English  war.  Deploring  the  “mysterious  ties” 
which  seemed  to  bind  the  nation  to  France,  it  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  would  “never  engage  in 
any  but  a  just  and  necessary  war.”  In  its  opinion,  war 
with  Great  Britain  would  not  fall  within  that  category, 
for  it  declared  that  there  was  no  point  at  issue  which  could 
not  be  adjusted  by  a  sincere  attempt  at  negotiation.  Such 
a  war  must  be  ruinous  to  the  commercial  states,  said  the 
House,  as  it  warned  the  national  government  that  it  would 
not  be  deterred  from  expressing  its  opinions  freely  on  the 
expediency  of  hostilities  with  England  and  that  during  the 
war  it  would  not  hesitate  to  discuss  the  measures  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  administration.®^  In  effect,  the  General  Court 
was  warning  the  government  that  Massachusetts  would  fol- 

29  Salem  Gazette,  June  5,  1812. 

30  Ibid.,  June  5,  1812. 

31  Ibid.,  June  16,  1812. 
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low  the  course  it  had  taken  in  1809,  if  Congress  persisted  in 
going  contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  commercial  interests.*^ 
Two  centers  of  Federalism,  Boston,  which  had  never  de¬ 
parted  from  the  leadership  of  that  party,  and  Salem,  now 
controlled  by  the  Pickering  group,  hastened  to  assure  the 
lower  house  of  the  correctness  of  its  attitude,  as  they 
adopted  resolutions  echoing  and  praising  the  opinions  of 
the  “Address  to  Congress”  and  the  “Answer  to  Governor 
Strong.”  Once  more  town  meetings  became  active  and 
if  the  declaration  of  war  had  not  intervened  at  this  point, 
the  government  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  imme¬ 
diately  assailed  by  numerous  petitions  and  resolutions  as 
it  had  been  in  1808-09. 

In  the  meantime  the  Republicans  were  not  silent.  The 
minority  of  the  ^Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
entered  its  protest  against  the  “Address  to  Congress.” 
Believing  that  its  adoption  was  intended  merely  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  administration  and  that  a  single  branch  of 
the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  be¬ 
longing  exclusively  to  Congress,  it  assured  the  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders  of  its  support  in  a  war  with  England.®^ 
Nor  was  the  Republican  press  inclined  to  take  the  action 
of  the  Federalists  without  a  vigorous  protest. 

“We  were  in  hopes,”  said  the  Boston  Patriot,  “that  the 
Federalists  would  by  this  time  have  learnt  wisdom;  but 
Faction  is  again  rearing  its  head,  and  an  opposition  is  show¬ 
ing  itself  once  more  against  the  national  government.  The 
people  are  to  be  once  more  alarmed  and  excited  by  a  false 
representation  that  Congress  is  going  to  plunge  the  country 
into  ruin.  That  Faction  deserves  the  execration  of  every 
honest  American  who  wickedly  strives  to  sow  discord  between 
the  State  and  General  Government.  .  .  .  The  American 
nation  is  about  declaring  open,  fair,  and  honorable  war 
against  one  of  the  most  insidious  enemies  that  ever  encum¬ 
bered  the  earth  since  the  days  of  Carthage.  .  .  .” 

82  The  Republicans  charged  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Federalists.  See  “Federalism  of  1809 — revived..”  in  the  Boston 
Patriot,  June  6,  1812. 

S3  Columbian  Centinel,  June  13,  17,  1812 ;  Salem  Gazette,  June 
23,  1812. 

84  Boston  Patriot,  June  13,  1812. 

ss  Ibid.,  June  6,  1812. 
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Before  the  Federalist  protests  could  be  of  any  avail, 
Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  the 
opposition  to  an  “impending  war”  merged  into  more  vio¬ 
lent  declarations  against  an  existing  war.  In  Salem  a 
town  meeting  was  called  for  June  24,  to  replace  its 
address  to  Congress  by  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  ask¬ 
ing  that  steps  be  taken  immediately  for  the  relief  of 
the  state.  Other  towns  prepared  to  take  similar  action 
and  plans  were  made  to  call  county  conventions  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  war.®®  The  House  of  Representatives  re¬ 
ceived  these  appeals  with  approval  and  declared  that  it 
was  natural  for  the  towns  to  look  to  the  Legislature  for 
relief.  Repeating  its  earlier  assertion  that  there  was  no 
real  cause  for  war  with  England,  it  announced  that  the 
so-called  causes  for  war  were  only  pretexts.  The  actual 
causes  of  the  war,  it  said,  were  the  willingness  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  serve  Bonaparte  and  the  desire  “to  aggrandize 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  at  the  expense  of  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  Union.”  As  a  practical  measure, 
it  recommended: 

“Organize  a  peace  party  throughout  your  country,  and  let 
all  other  party  distinctions  vanish,  .  .  .  meet  and  consult 
together  for  the  common  good  in  your  towns  and  counties. 

.  .  .  Express  your  sentiments  without  fear,  and  let  the 
sound  of  your  disapprobation  of  this  war  be  loud  and  deep. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  support  of  it  your 
conformity  to  the  requisitions  of  law  will  be  the  result  of 
principle  and  not  of  choice.  If  your  sons  must  be  torn  from 
you  by  conscription,  consign  them  to  the  care  of  GOD;  but 
let  there  be  no  volunteers  except  for  defensive  war.” 

The  response  was  general  and  immediate.  From  all 
quarters  came  declarations,  memorials,  and  resolutions. 
The  Ipswich  town  meeting  on  June  25  condemned  the 
war  as  due  to  subserviency  to  France,  hostility  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  New  England,  and  prejudice 
against  the  English.  Avowing  its  willingness  to  use  all 
lawTul  means  to  “effect  a  change  of  rulers,”  it  expressed 
a  desire  to  co-operate  with  other  towns  to  secure  peace 

86  Salem  Gazette,  June  26,  1812. 

8T  Address  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  to  the  People  of 
Massachusetts  (Boston,  1812). 
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through  the  organization  of  committees  of  correspondence 
to  work  for  that  end.^*  On  June  29,  ^Newbury  and  New- 
buryport  adopted  resolutions  of  similar  import.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Xewburyport  suggested  that  the  state  should  recog¬ 
nize  only  the  Governor  as  commander  of  the  state  militia 
and  refuse  to  permit  the  state  troops  to  serve  under  the 
federal  government.®®  On  June  30,  Gloucester  boldly 
announced : 

“To  our  State  Government  we  look  for  firm,  dignified,  and 
prompt  measures,  such  as  will  do  honor  to  the  sons  of  free¬ 
men — such  as  will  break  in  pieces  the  chains  prepared  to 
bind  us  to  the  car  of  the  Corsican — that  destroyer  of  liberty 
and  nations — and  if  our  blood  must  fiow,  let  it  issue  from 
a  thousand  wounds,  to  preserve  those  who  may  survive  the 
struggle  from  slavery  and  all  its  attendant  horrors.” 

On  July  15,  the  Boston  town  meeting  condemned  the 
war  and  declared  that  it  would  oppose  it  by  all  means 
short  of  forcible  resistance.^^  On  August  6,  another  set 
of  resolutions  issued  from  Boston  to  suggest  that  a  state 
convention  be  held  to  perfect  measures  against  the  war.'*® 
Although  the  suggestion  was  seriously  considered  by  Fed¬ 
eralists,  it  did  not  bear  fruit.  From  the  interior  as  well 
as  from  the  sea  coast  came  protests  against  the  war,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  all  parts  of  the  state  were  being  knit 
together  to  hamper  the  prosecution  of  the  war.'*® 

Following  the  protests  of  the  towns,  county  conventions 
were  called  to  draw  up  resolutions  of  opposition.  Essex 
County,  under  Pickering’s  lead,  was  in  the  field  early, 
but  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the  three  Connecticut 
River  counties.  Although  twenty-five  years  earlier  “Old 
Hampshire”  had  been  the  scene  of  the  activities  of  Daniel 
Shays,  it  was  in  1812  the  strongest  center  of  conservative 
Federalism  in  the  state.  On  July  14,  the  representatives 
of  fifty-three  legal  town  meetings  and  of  Federalist  gath- 

38  Salem  Gazette,  July  3,  1812. 

aolMd.,  July  7,  1812. 

*oTbid.,  July  10,  1812. 

41  Columbian  Centinel,  July  18,  1812. 

Ibid.,  Aug.  8,  1812. 

43  Resolutions  from  such  inland  towns  as  Springfield,  North¬ 
ampton,  and  Gorham,  may  be  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  Gazette 
and  the  Centinel  during  July  and  August. 
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erings  in  three  additional  towns  met  at  Northampton  to 
adopt  a  memorial  to  the  President  and  twenty  anti-war 
resolutions  which  threatened  everything  but  “forcible  re¬ 
sistance”  and  disunion.^*  On  July  21,  the  Essex  County 
convention  sat  at  Ipswich,  with  Timothy  Pickering  in 
the  chair.  Its  resolutions  incorporated  most  of  Pickering’s 
ideas  on  the  war  and  were  commonly  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  Anticipating  the  Boston  resolutions  of 
August  6,  the  Essex  meeting  called  for  a  convention  of 
county  delegates  to  meet  at  Boston  to  determine  “the 
surest  means  of  restoring  peace  and  commerce.”  Before 
two  weeks  more  had  passed,  Essex  and  “Old  Hampshire” 
were  joined  by  Barnstable,  Bristol,  Lincoln,  Middlesex, 
Plymouth,  and  Worcester  counties  in  their  declarations 
against  the  war.'*® 

Knowing  full  well  the  hatred  of  the  orthodox  clergy  for 
Jefferson  and  his  policies,  the  Federalist  leaders  made  a 
successful  bid  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  whipping 
up  the  anti-war  spirit,  as  Governor  Strong  proclaimed 
July  23  a  day  of  fast,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  because 

“it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world  in  his  right¬ 
eous  Providence  to  permit  us  to  engage  in  a  war  against  the 
nation  from  whom  we  are  descended,  and  which  for  many 
years  has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  Religion  we  profess.”  *^ 

Though  it  was  many  a  month  before  Republicans  would 
allow  Caleb  Strong  to  forget  these  words,  there  were  few 
clergymen  who  did  not  agree  with  their  sentiments  and 
who  were  not  willing  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  Feder¬ 
alism  from  their  pulpits,  as  did  the  Reverend  David  Os¬ 
good  of  ^Medford  when  he  preached  his  Fast  Day  sermon 
on  the  text,  “Fight  ye  not  against  the  Lord  God  of  your 
fathers ;  for  ye  shall  not  prosper.”*® 

While  the  tone  of  the  Federalist  protest  was  so  strong 
that  the  Republicans  alleged  that  their  opponents  aimed 

**  Columbian  Centinel,  July  25,  1812. 

<5  Pickering,  Declaration  of  the  County  of  Essex,  Convention 
at  Ipswich,  21  July  1812. 

48  Columbian  Centinel,  JUI3-  and  August,  1812. 

Salem  Gazette,  June  30,  1812. 

48  Kev.  David  Osgood,  A  solemn  protest  against  the  late  decla¬ 
ration  of  war;  discourse,  1812. 
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at  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, it  cannot  be  said  that 
secession  was  seriously  proposed  as  a  remedy  in  1812. 
Since  the  Henry  disclosures,  men  were  more  cautious  in 
making  statements  that  might  be  interpreted  as  evidence 
of  a  disunion  plot.  Practically  all  resolutions  and  appeals 
were  careful  to  include  pledges  of  allegiance  to  the  Union 
and  to  advocate  only  such  measures  as  fell  short  of  “for¬ 
cible  resistance.”  It  is  true  that  some  Federalist  editors 
indulged  themselves  in  such  remarks  as,  “We  suppose  no 
person  of  observation  had  believed  that  the  Union,  in  its 
present  extent,  could  last  for  ages,”®”  and  “The  Union  is 
dear  .  .  .  But  Commerce  is  still  more  dear,”  but  these 
expressions  of  opinion  can  scarcely  be  considered  evidence 
of  any  widespread  disunion  sentiment.  The  utmost  that 
Federalist  leaders  were  willing  to  recommend  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1812  were  open  refusal  to  support  the  war  and 
passive  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  government.  The 
truth  is  that  they  were  looking  to  the  presidential  election 
with  renewed  hope  in  the  expectation  that  the  unpopularity 
of  the  war  might  at  least  result  in  the  choice  of  a  northern 
Republican  who  would  be  friendly  to  commerce.  The 
resolution  of  the  Ipswich  town  meeting,  “to  use  all  lawful 
means  to  effect  a  change  of  rulers,”  lay  close  to  the 
center  of  Federalist  activity  in  1812. 

In  the  Federalist  revival  and  the  proceedings  against 
the  war,  the  influence  of  Timothy  Pickering  has  been  noted 
at  certain  points  and  one  is  led  to  ask  how  far  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  anti-war  movement  was  in  accord  with  his 
ideas.  Obviously  his  publications  helped  to  determine  the 
issue  of  the  spring  elections  and  were  extremely  influential 
in  forming  the  program  of  opposition.  His  only  private 
letter  of  importance  at  this  time  indicates  that  the  meas¬ 
ures  taken  in  Massachusetts  were  in  almost  exact  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  opinions.  On  July  6,  Edward  Pennington, 
a  Philadelphia  Federalist,  wrote  to  ask  for  confidential 
advice  and  to  inquire  whether  men  could  expect  the  Union 

<8  Salem  Register,  Aug.  5,  1812. 

50  Salem  Gazette,  .July  2,  1812. 

51  Columbian  Centinel,  July  25,  1812. 

52  Salem  Gazette,  July  3,  1812. 
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to  last  much  longer.®*  Pickering  answered  that  he  would 
preserve  the  Union  if  possible,  but  added,  “There  is  no 
magic  in  my  ears  in  the  sound  of  Union.”  If  it  should 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  objects  of  the  Union  as  he 
conceived  them,  he  favored  its  destruction.  Yet  he  felt 
that  the  South  and  West  would  be  unwilling  to  allow  the 
northern  states  to  go  their  own  way,  as  both  were  closely 
bound  to  the  !North  by  economic  considerations.  If  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  New  England  were  threatened,  he  believed  that 
the  South  and  West  would  yield  to  Northern  demands 
rather  than  allow  secession  to  take  place.  But,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  that  far.  The  war,  much 
as  he  deplored  it,  seemed  necessary,  he  said,  “to  convince 
the  people  that  their  rulers  must  be  changed.”  He  added 
that  he  was  confident  of  that  result  in  all  of  New  England 
and  New  York.  Apparently  he  felt  that  the  Federalists 
could  not  win  without  effort,  for  he  told  Pennington  that 
he  was  “for  bold  and  decisive  measures,  but  ones  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  of  the 
States,”  lest  “the  unprincipled  men”  who  had  “betrayed” 
the  nation  should  be  encouraged  to  continue.®^  The  whole 
tenor  of  this  advice  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  meas¬ 
ures  that  had  been  taken  in  Massachusetts. 

In  speaking  of  “bold  and  decisive  measures”  that  were 
“perfectly  compatible  with  the  Constitution,”  Pickering 
was,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  Constitution  in  terms  of 
strict  construction,  for  Massachusetts  and  her  sister  states 
of  New  England  were  even  then  preparing  to  refuse  the 
use  of  their  militia  forces  to  the  national  government  and 
defending  their  action  on  constitutional  grounds.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  such  refusal  could  be  based  only  on  a  complete 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers.  Although  the 
Constitution  declared  that  “Congress  may  provide  for  call¬ 
ing  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup¬ 
press  insurrection,  and  repel  invasion,”  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  practically  denied  the  right  of  the  national 
government  to  control  the  militia  in  any  way,  as  it  asserted : 

S3  Pickering  MSS.,  Pennington  to  Pickering,  July  6,  1812. 

s*  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  388-90,  Pickering  to  Pen¬ 
nington,  July  12,  1812. 
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.  .no  power  is  given,  either  to  the  President  or  Con¬ 
gress,  to  determine  that  either  of  the  said  exigencies  do  in 
fact  exist  .  .  .  and  from  the  nature  of  the  power,  it  must 
be  exercised  by  those  with  whom  the  states  have  respectively 
entrusted  the  chief  command  of  the  militia.” 

Connecticut,  too,  adopted  a  similar  opinion,  as  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  stated  emphatically: 

“But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  state  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  is  a  FREE  SOVEREIGN  and  INDEPENDENT 
state;  that  the  United  States  are  a  confederacy  of  states; 
that  we  are  a  confederated  and  not  a  consolidated  republic.” 

If  the  high  Federalists  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  type  of  program  in  New  England,  the  fall 
elections  must  surely  have  dispelled  it.  Not  since  the 
administration  of  J ohn  Adams  had  they  won  such  a  sweep¬ 
ing  victory.  New  England  and  New  York  went  solidly 
for  the  “peace  ticket”  and  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Federalist 
strength  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  was  doubled. 
Among  the  new  Federalist  Congressmen  was  Timothy 
Pickering.  On  the  day  after  the  election,  the  Salem 
Gazette  announced  triumphantly: 

“In  Essex  North  District,  that  venerable  and  long-tried 
Patriot,  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  is  elected  by  a  vast 
majority  of  votes ;  so  that  the  whole  of  Essex,  notwithstanding 
all  the  cuttings  and  carvings  of  our  political  butchers,  will 
be  represented  by  men  of  the  old  Washington  School.” 

But  overwhelming  victories  in  the  northern  states  could 
not  elect  a  President,  nor  could  they  force  the  adminis- 

8s  Ames,  State  Documents,  II,  14. 

se/bid.,  17. 

87  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  VI,  413. 

58  Nov.  3,  1812.  The  redistricting  of  Massachusetts  had  placed 
Pickering’s  town  of  Wenham  in  the  Essex  North  District.  It 
was  practically  conceded  in  advance  to  the  Federalists,  as  the 
Republicans  refused  even  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  oppose 
Pickering.  The  South  District  was  expected  to  remain  Repub¬ 
lican,  as  it  included  the  strongest  centers  of  Republicanism. 
However,  the  Federalist  revival  was  so  great  that  even  there  a 
Federalist,  William  Read,  was  chosen  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
2,403  to  1,877.  Republicans  were  inclined  to  explain  part  of 
their  loss  of  votes  on  the  ground  that  many  men  who  would 
normally  have  voted  for  their  candidates  were  then  away  from 
home  on  privateering  expeditions. 
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tration  to  abandon  the  war.  As  a  consequence,  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  opposition  became  increasingly  radical  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  party  press  began  to  offer  suggestions 
of  disunion.  “By  continuing  this  ruinous  War  and  plac¬ 
ing  us  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  the  War 
party  manifestly  intend  to  drive  us  forcibly  from  the 
union,”  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Salem  Gazette.^^  A  few 
weeks  later,  “Massachusetts”  in  the  Columbian  Centinel 
was  voicing  the  now  familiar  complaint  that  the  addition 
of  new  states  to  the  Union  was  depriving  the  older  states 
of  their  just  influence  and  gradually  forcing  the  North¬ 
east  out  of  the  Union.®®  Always  the  tendency  was  to  de¬ 
scribe  themselves  as  being  driven  from  the  Union,  never 
to  advocate  positive  steps  toward  secession. 

The  opinions  of  the  editors  were  close  to  Pickering’s. 
Since  the  Federalists  had  failed  to  elect  their  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  or  to  secure  a  majority  in  Congress,  it  was 
clear  that  they  could  not  hope  to  end  the  war  or  change 
the  policy  of  the  administration  by  the  ordinary  modes 
of  political  action.  Their  only  hop)e  lay  in  the  concerted 
action  of  the  states  opposed  to  the  war  or  in  the  threat 
of  secession.  They  saw  that  their  efforts  to  hamper  the 
conduct  of  the  war  by  refusing  militia  service  had  met 
with  success.  Even  Madison  admitted  that.®^  Naturally 
this  success  suggested  that  other  measures  of  a  similar 
nature  might  put  the  Federalist  minority  in  a  position 
to  accomplish  its  purposes. 

To  such  a  course  of  radical  opposition  Pickering  was 
definitely  committed.  After  the  fall  election,  he  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  New  England  take  further  steps  to  halt  the 
progress  of  the  war,  but  Chief  Justice  Parsons  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  satisfy  him  by  saying  that  the  Massachusetts 
IjCgislature  would  act  during  its  winter  session.®^  How- 

59  Dec.  4,  1812. 

60  Dec.,  1812,  and  Jan.,  1813. 

61  Madison,  Writings  (Gaillard  Hunt,  ed.,  9  vols..  New  York, 
1900),  VIII,  210-14,  Madison  to  Jefferson,  Aug.  17,  1812,  “The 
seditious  opposition  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  with 
intrigues  elsewhere  insidiously  co-operating  with  it  has  so 
clogged  the  wheels  of  war  thi  t  I  fear  the  campaign  will  not 
accomplish  its  object.” 

62  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  404-06,  Pickering  to  John 
Lowell,  Nov.  7,  1814. 
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ever,  the  Legislature,  under  the  control  of  moderate  Fed¬ 
eralists,  was  not  ready  for  an  immediate  and  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  national  administration.  The  measures 
which  it  adopted  were  so  weak  as  to  be  almost  frivolous 
in  nature.  One  was  the  creation  of  a  special  committee 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  Massachusetts  seamen  who  had 
been  impressed  by  the  British.  The  motion  had  come 
from  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  and  was  probably  suggested  by 
his  father.®^  Its  purpose  was  to  prove  that  British  im¬ 
pressments  were  insignificant  in  number  and  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  using  the  impressment  issue  as  a  cloak 
to  cover  the  real  cause  of  war.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  was  chairman,  de¬ 
clared,  as  one  would  expect,  that  the  number  of  impressed 
Massachusetts  seamen  was  but  slightly  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred,  and  that  the  total  from  the  entire  nation  could  not 
possibly  exceed  a  few  hundred.  The  investigations  and 
final  report  of  the  committee  received  due  publicity  in  the 
Federalist  press  and  were  used  to  keep  the  anti-war  spirit 
at  its  height  in  New  England.®^ 

The  nature  of  the  Massachusetts  opposition  was  well 
illustrated  by  another  measure  passed  at  this  session.  It 
had  been  proposed  that  the  state  build  a  74-gun  ship  of 
the  line  and  offer  it  to  the  federal  government  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  but  the  committee  to  whom  this  pro¬ 
posal  had  been  referred,  reported  that  it  deemed  such 
action  inexpedient.  Adopting  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  Legislature  declared: 

“It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  citizens  to  examine  the 
conduct  of  their  rulers,  by  all  lawful  means  to  oppose  such 
measures  as  appear  to  them  impolitic  or  unjust.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  contributing  their  voluntary  aid  to  the  present 
ruinous  and  destructive  war,  it  is  to  be  expected  and  most 
ardently  hoped  that  the  state  of  Massachusetts  will  continue 
with  increasing  unanimity,  in  every  constitutional  mode  to 
oppose  that  system  of  measures  which  has  so  long  oppressed 
this  portion  of  the  country;  and  to  restore  to  the  commercial 

63  Niles'  Register,  Feb.  20,  1813. 

Salem  Gazette,  Columbian  Centinel,  various  dates  in  1813. 
The  substance  of  the  report  was  given  by  Pickering  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  in  his  spee^  on  the  loan  bill,  Feb.  26, 
28,  1814.  {Annals  of  Congress,  13th,  2nd,  1697-1750.) 
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states  that  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  union,  to  which 
by  their  population,  their  wealth,  and  their  physical  strength, 
they  are  so  justly  entitled.” 

Irritating  as  such  action  might  be  to  the  administration 
supporters,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  accomplish 
anything  when  accompanied  by  no  more  positive  measures. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Massachusetts  Federalists  to  fol¬ 
low  Pickering’s  lead  was  due  to  their  desire  to  await  the 
results  of  the  spring  election.  Fearing  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  existing  majorities  only,  they  hoped  to  strengthen 
their  hold  on  New  England  and  to  carry  New  York,  whose 
aid  seemed  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  any  anti¬ 
administration  movement  in  the  North.  Disappointed  at 
this  turn  of  events,  Pickering  again  appealed  directly  to 
the  people.  In  March  he  began  a  series  of  public  letters 
designed  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  party  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  election  and  direct  the  course  of  the  New  England 
opposition.®* 

The  letters  were  written  in  Pickering’s  usual  style, 
wordy  and  discursive,  but  they  did  not  mince  words  on 
the  question  of  supporting  the  government  in  war.  Be¬ 
lieving  the  war  “unnecessary,  unjust,  wanton,  and  profli¬ 
gate,”  the  author  declared  that  he  could  not  vote  men  and 
money  for  it.  He  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  Jefferson 
and  Madison  did  not  want  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Eng¬ 
land,  for  they  had  made  the  abandonment  of  impressment 
a  sine  qxui  non,  when  that  was  an  impossible  condition  for 
Great  Britain  to  accept.®'^  But  his  heaviest  fire  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  financial  policy  of  the  administration,  as  he 
attacked  the  war  loans.  He  told  his  readers  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  history  of  Republican  financial  policy 
to  warrant  a  belief  that  the  government  would  be  able  to 
repay  these  loans.  The  Republicans,  he  said,  had  repu¬ 
diated  the  sound  principles  of  Hamilton’s  financial  system, 
designed  to  establish  the  national  credit;  they  had  pro¬ 
claimed  economy  in  government  while  they  were  hypo¬ 
critically  increasing  the  nation’s  debt;  and,  rejecting  inter- 

85  Niles'  Register,  Mar.  20,  1813. 

86  Salem  Gazette,  Mar.  12-Apr.  20,  1813,  “Letters  to  the  People 
of  the  United  States.” 
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nal  taxes,  they  had  sought  to  place  the  burden  of  public 
finance  on  commerce,  even  while  they  were  destroying 
that  commerce  by  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse.®*  As 
for  the  existing  financial  situation,  he  predicted  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  vote  taxes  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  re¬ 
payment  of  the  war  debt.  The  burden  of  voting  such 
taxes,  he  said,  must  rest  on  the  war  party,  as  Federalists 
and  peace  Republicans  would  oppose  them  on  principle, 
while  the  southerners  and  westerners  supporting  the  war 
would  not  dare  risk  unpopularity  by  imposing  heavy 
taxes.®* 

“For  myself,”  he  declared,  “as  a  member  of  the  National 
Legislature,  having  deliberately  considered  the  subject,  1 
explicitly  declare,  tiiat  I  do  not  hold  myself  under  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  give  my  vote  to  redeem  the  paper  money  called 
exchequer  bills,  issued  and  issuing  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  or  the  loans  of  millions  on  millions  which  he  is 
now  attempting  to  effect,  to  continue  this  unnecessary  and 
iniquitous  war.” 

In  New  England  the  results  of  the  spring  elections  were 
highly  gratifying  to  the  Federalists.  New  Hampshire, 
which  had  hitherto  upheld  the  war,  went  Federalist  as 
John  Taylor  Gilman  defeated  William  Plumer  by  a  close 
vote.'^^  In  Massachusetts  Caleb  Strong  was  re-elected  by 
a  far  larger  majority  than  he  had  won  in  1812.'^^  In  the 
Legislature,  the  ^Massachusetts  Federalists  were  equally 
successful,  as  they  secured  control  of  the  Senate  by  twenty- 
six  to  nine  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  403 
to  159.’*  Even  the  “Gerrymander^  senatorial  district  of 
Essex  County  was  carried  by  the  Federalists.’^  But  their 
hope  of  winning  New  York  was  blasted  as  Governor  Tomp¬ 
kins  defeated  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  Yet  there  was  a 
grain  of  comfort  in  securing  a  small  majority  in  the  New 
York  Assembly.’® 

63  Salem  Gazette,  Mar.  19,  1813. 

69 /bid..  Mar.  16,  1813. 

70  iMd.,  Mar.  5,  1813. 
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Encouraged  by  these  gains,  Massachusetts  proceeded  to 
opposition  measures  of  some  consequence,  though  less 
extreme  than  Pickering  desired.  Before  the  new  Legis¬ 
lature  met,  the  keynote  was  struck  by  Josiah  Quincy  in 
an  address  to  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  this  address  he  revived  the  old  issues  of  western 
expansion  and  the  admission  of  new  states,  as  he  pointed 
to  them  as  fundamental  causes  for  the  distress  of  New 
England.  Slave  representation,  too,  came  in  for  severe 
criticism  at  his  hands.  Attributing  the  war  and  the  ruin 
of  commerce  to  southern  and  western  influence,  he  called  on 
the  commercial  states  to  unite  in  support  of  constitutional 
measures  to  alter  the  system  which  oppressed  them."^® 

Quincy’s  suggestion  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
Federalist  radicals.  Pickering  was  so  pleased  that  he 
asked  for  several  copies  of  the  speech  to  distribute  among 
his  friends.'^'^  Gouverneur  Morris,  whose  opinions  were 
even  more  extreme,  regarded  the  reformation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  more  essential  to  the  northern  states  than  the 
withholding  of  war  supplies.'*^*  Being  thus  assured  of 
the  support  of  the  radicals,  Quincy  undertook  the  task  of 
leading  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  adopt  a  program 
of  protest  which  included  proposals  to  prohibit  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  new  states  from  areas  outside  the  original  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  declare  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  unconstitutional. 

In  response  to  Quincy’s  leadership  and  the  “Speech”  of 
Governor  Strong,  which  officially  called  attention  to  this 
question  as  well  as  to  other  problems  arising  out  of  the 
relation  of  Massachusetts  to  the  federal  government,’^* 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  united  in  the  adoption  of 
a  series  of  resolutions  declaring  unconstitutional  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  states  from  areas  outside  the  original  limits 
of  the  nation,  and  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
April  8,  1812,  which  had  admitted  Louisiana  to  the 

T8 Edmund  Quincy,  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy  (Boston,  1874), 
310-16. 

Ibid.,  318-19. 

T8  Ibid.,  317-18 ;  Jared  Sparks,  Life  of  Oouverneur  Morris  with 
selections  from  his  correspondence  and  miscellaneous  papers 
(3  vols.,  Boston,  1832),  III,  292-93. 
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Union.  The  increasingly  hostile  temper  of  Massachusetts 
was  evident  in  the  second  resolution,  which  asserted: 

.  .  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  oppose  the  admission  of  such  States  into  the 
Union,  as  a  measure  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  con¬ 
federacy.” 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Governor  had  urged  the  adoption 
of  general  remonstrances  against  the  war  and  had  called 
for  further  support  of  his  stand  on  the  militia  question. 
In  retaliation  for  his  refusal  to  muster  the  militia  for 
the  service  of  the  national  government,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  had  refused  to  supply  the  state  with  its  quota  of 
arms.®^  Both  houses  now  hastened  to  assure  Strong  of 
the  correctness  of  the  position  he  had  taken.  Asserting 
that  ‘‘their  right  and  duty  of  free  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
and  origins”  of  the  war  would  not  be  surrendered  without 
a  struggle,  they  announced  that  they  were  not  bound  to 
support  an  unjust  war  and  that  the  action  of  the  War 
Department  was  unconstitutional.®^  After  this  declaration 
of  principles,  the  Legislature  instructed  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer  to  withhold  from  the  national  government  a  part  of 
the  state  tax  equal  to  the  value  of  the  arms  that  should 
have  been  given  to  the  state.®®  This  measure  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  formal  “Remonstrance”  which  summarized 
all  the  war-time  grievances  against  the  administration. 
The  document  was  addressed  to  Congress  and  sent  to  Pick¬ 
ering  to  present  to  the  House  of  Representatives.*^ 

As  an  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  Massachusetts’ 
opposition  to  the  war  was  carried,  the  action  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  regard  to  Captain  Lawrence  is  illuminating.  As 
commander  of  the  Hornet  at  the  time  of  its  victory  over 
the  Peacock  in  the  spring  of  1813,  he  had  become  a 
national  hero,  but  Massachusetts  refused  to  join  in  the 
general  praise  which  was  bestowed  on  him.  T^en  it  was 

80  Ames,  State  Documents,  II,  21-24. 
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suggested  that  the  state  Senate  adopt  a  resolution  express¬ 
ing  admiration  for  the  conduct  of  Lawrence,  that  body 
dissented  and,  instead,  resolved  that  in  a  war  “waged 
without  justifiable  cause,”  it  was  “not  becoming  a  moral 
and  religious  people  to  express  any  approbation  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  exploits”  not  concerned  with  the  defense 
of  the  state.®'*  Interestingly  enough,  this  resolution  was 
being  considered  at  the  very  time  when  Lawrence  in  the 
Chesapeake  was  fighting  his  unfortunate  battle  with  the 
Shannon,  and  was  adopted  when  it  was  known  that  he  had 
been  defeated  and  probably  killed.  Secretly  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Federalists  rejoiced  at  this  victory  of  British 
arms,  and  when  the  bodies  of  the  dead  captain  and  his 
first  officer  were  brought  back  from  Halifax  by  Captain 
George  Crowninshield  under  a  flag  of  truce,  the  Federal¬ 
ists  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  elaborate  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  which  were  arranged.  In  Salem,  the  influence  of 
the  Pickering  party,  led  by  Samuel  Putnam,  was  sufficient 
to  secure  the  refusal  of  the  North  Meeting  House  for  the 
ceremonies,  and  a  third  of  the  members  of  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  voted  against  attendance.®® 

Although  Pickering  had  approved  Quincy’s  proposal  in 
regard  to  Louisiana  and  other  new  states  from  the  west, 
he  found  that  the  Remonstrance  and  other  acts  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  were  too  mild  for  his  purposes. 
At  Washington  he  found  that  the  war  party  was  in  full 
control,  and  he  believed  that  it  had  no  intention  of  making 
peace,  although  Madison  had  already  agreed  to  accept  the 
Russian  offer  of  mediation.®’^  Upon  receipt  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Remonstrance  and  resolutions,  he  wrote  to 
Quincy : 

“I  consider  the  thing  as  utterly  hopeless.  More  States 
will  be  created,  rather  than  the  first  disfranchised.  The  first 
and  only  remedy  will  be  when  the  Southern  Atlantic  States 
shall  open  their  eyes,  and  see  their  true  interests  in  a  firm 
and  close  connection  with  the  Northern  half  of  the  Union. 
Then  Congress  will  equalize  the  public  burdens;  and  then 
the  Western  States  with  Louisiana  will  fly  off.  They  will 

Niles'  Register,  July  3,  1813. 
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detach  themselves,  take  to  their  own  use  all  the  Western 
lands,  and  leave  the  whole  national  debt  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Atlantic  States.”  ** 

Believing  this,  Pickering  did  not  attempt  to  present  the 
resolutions  on  the  admission  of  new  states,  but  confined 
himself  to  submitting  the  Kemonstranoe  to  Congress.®® 

Pickering’s  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  these  measures 
was  borne  out  by  the  action  of  the  House  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Remonstrance.  The  most  that  he  could  obtain  for 
it  was  an  order  to  have  it  printed,  and  that  was  secured 
only  after  an  attempt  of  the  western  members  to  delete 
the  charge  that  the  admission  of  Louisiana  had  been  un¬ 
constitutional.®®  At  the  same  time,  the  Remonstrance  was 
partially  nullified  by  the  protest  of  the  minority  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  which  was  like¬ 
wise  read  into  the  record.®^  Finally,  Congress  disposed 
of  the  Remonstrance  by  postponing  action  on  it  until  the 
next  session,®®  when  it  was  intentionally  forgotten. 

The  failure  of  the  protests  of  1813  served  only  to  con¬ 
vince  Pickering  that  the  Federalists  were  taking  too 
moderate  a  course.  He  described  it  later  as  having  “just 
enough  spirit  to  make  it  the  jest  of  the  majority,”  and 
wrote: 

“Massachusetts  had  now  become  an  object  of  contempt. 
The  majority  men  and  their  partisans  abroad  concluded  that 
Massachusetts  had  neither  the  talents  nor  the  fortitude  to 
plan  and  execute  any  efficient  measure  to  check  or  control 
their  destroying  projects.  I  almost  dreaded  to  hear  of  any 
movement  in  Massachusetts  lest  like  all  the  former  ones  it 
should  end  in  smoke  and  sink  the  nation  deeper  in  disgrace.”®® 

The  affair  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  had  written 
to  Quincy,  that  the  only  safety  for  the  commercial  states 

88  Quincy,  Life  of  Quincy,  323-24,  Pickering  to  Quincy,  Jiine 
19,1813.  Pickering  also  told  John  Lowell  (Pickering  MSS.,  Pick¬ 
ering  to  Lowell,  June  26,  1813)  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
the  repeal  of  the  act  admitting  Louisiana. 
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lay  in  casting  off  the  West  and  reorganizing  the  Union  of 
the  “good  old  thirteen  states.”  He  believed  that  the 
southern  Atlantic  states  would  benefit  from  this  change 
as  much  as  the  North,  and  that  if  they  “should  ever  open 
their  eyes  to  see  their  real  interest”  they  would  willingly 
co-operate  to  bring  it  about.  He  was  so  certain  of  the 
correctness  of  this  view  that  he  predicted  that  such  a 
development  would  necessarily  take  place  in  the  future, 
perhaps  within  his  own  lifetime.  In  a  letter  to  George 
Logan,  to  whom  he  confidentially  expressed  these  ideas, 
he  remarked  that  he  thought  that  immediate  separation 
would  be  a  “real  blessing”  for  the  original  states  of  the 
Union  and  asked  him  to  consider  the  matter  carefully.®^ 

The  letters  to  Quincy  and  Logan  mark  the  point  at 
which  Pickering  again  became  a  believer  in  disunion  as 
the  only  defense  for  an  economic-political  group  that  had 
become  a  permanent  minority  in  the  nation.  From  the 
time  when  the  war  measures  were  first  undertaken  in  the 
winter  of  1811-12  until  the  summer  of  1813,  he  had  hoped 
that  the  concerted  opposition  of  the  commercial  states 
might  defeat  the  administration  and  stop  the  war.  But  all 
such  measures  had  failed.  From  this  point  on,  his  atti¬ 
tude  was  that  the  nation  must  choose  between  disunion 
and  making  concessions  to  the  commercial  states  that 
would  safeguard  their  interests.  But  for  the  present  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  accomplishing  either.  Only  a  great 
national  crisis  could  provide  that  opportunity,  and  for 
that  he  must  wait. 

In  the  meantime  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  task  to  bend 
all  his  efforts  to  keeping  alive  the  opposition  to  the  admin¬ 
istration.  In  Congress  he  could  do  little,  and  he  seldom 
spoke  on  the  questions  before  the  House.  Only  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress  did  he  make 
an  extended  speech,  which,  incidentally,  had  but  little  to 
do  with  the  subject  before  the  House.  His  real  purpose 
was  to  give  further  publicity  to  his  view  of  the  war,  rather 
than  to  defeat  the  loan  bill  then  being  discussed.*® 

During  the  summer  of  1813  he  was  busily  engaged  in 

Adams,  tJew  England  Federalism,  391,  Pickering  to  Logan, 
July  4,  1813. 
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preparing  another  press  attack  on  the  administration. 
This  time  his  subject  was  the  mediation  of  Russia.  He 
had  been  sceptical  of  it  from  the  beginning  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  only  an  administration  trick  to  throw  the 
blame  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  upon  Great  Britain. 
At  first  he  declared  that  the  mediation  suggested  by  Dasch- 
koff,  the  Russian  minister,  had  not  been  authorized  by  his 
government.®®  Madison,  he  thought,  had  accepted  Dasch- 
koff’s  offer  in  order  to  convince  a  war-weary  nation  that 
he  was  anxious  for  peace.  If  England  should  reject  the 
proposed  mediation,  as  Pickering  was  sure  it  would,  Madi¬ 
son  would  be  the  gainer,  as  he  could  turn  the  refusal  into 
an  instrument  for  stirring  up  resentment  against  the 
British  and  winning  support  for  a  more  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.®’^  Perhaps,  too,  Pickering  feared  that 
the  mediation  might  lead  to  peace  without  the  crisis  which 
he  and  his  fellow-partisans  hoped  might  be  the  means  of 
restoring  Federalist  and  J^^ew  England  influence  in  the 
United  States. 

Before  actually  deciding  to  publish  his  letters  on  the 
Russian  mediation,  Pickering  learned  that  Daschkoff’s 
offer  was  official,®®  and  that  information  caused  him  to 
wait.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to  believe  that  a  peace  mis¬ 
sion  under  Russian  auspices  might  bring  about  an  accept¬ 
able  treaty,  for  James  A.  Bayard,  the  only  Federalist 
member  of  the  mission,  had  said  that  his  instructions  were 
broad  enough  to  permit  the  negotiation  of  a  satisfactory 
peace.  Pickering  believed,  too,  that  for  the  moment  the 
administration  was  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  to 
secure  peace  rather  than  court  the  almost  certain  disaster 
which  the  continuance  of  the  war  would  entail.®®  But  a 
few  weeks  more  saw  him  change  his  opinion  again,  as  he 
was  told  by  Richard  Soderstrom,  the  Swedish  Consul- 
General,  that  Daschkoff’s  offer  was  unauthorized.^®®  With¬ 
out  further  confirmation,  and  in  spite  of  the  disapproval 

96  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  James  Robertson,  May  28,  1813. 

9^  Ibid.,  Pickering  to  Logan,  May  26,  1813. 

^^Ibld.,  Pickering  to  John  Lowell,  June  26,  1813. 

Ibid.,  Pickering  to  Joseph  Lewis,  July  6,  1813. 

100  Ibid,  Soderstrom  to  Pickering,  Aug.  19,  Sept.  1,  1813 ; 
Pickering  to  Soderstrom,  Aug.  27,  1813. 
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of  George  Cabot  and  Timothy  Williams, he  hastened 
to  prepare  eight  articles,  in  which  his  criticism  of  the 
peace  mission  relied  largely  on  the  alleged  unofficial  na¬ 
ture  of  the  mediation  proposal.^®^  When  Soderstrom  pro¬ 
tested  against  such  a  use  of  a  confidential  opinion,^**® 
Pickering  replied  that  he  should  feel  “rather  honored  than 
injured”  by  the  ill-will  of  the  administration.^®* 

These  articles  provided  Pickering  with  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  place  before  the  public  his  peculiar  ideas  on  the 
war  and  foreign  relations.  In  addition  to  his  claim  that 
Daschkoff’s  proposal  was  unauthorized,  he  declared,  in 
his  examination  of  Madison’s  acceptance  of  the  offer,  that 
although  the  President  desired  peace,  he  wished  the  nego¬ 
tiation  to  come  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  if  it  failed.  He  repeated  Bayard’s  opinion  that 
the  instructions  to  the  peace  commissioners  were  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  treaty  and  from  that  he 
inferred  that  the  government  had  changed  its  stand  on 
impressment.  If  Madison  were  willing  simply  to  ask  that 
Great  Britain  forbear  to  exercise  the  right  of  impressment, 
while  the  United  States  agreed  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  British  sailors  on  American 
vessels,  Pickering  was  certain  that  peace  could  be  arranged. 
The  only  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  pre-war  negotia¬ 
tions,  he  said,  was  the  insistence  of  Jefferson  and  Madison 
on  the  surrender  of  the  right  of  impressment.  After  this 
analysis  of  the  peace  proposals,  Pickering  again  called  on 
the  Federalists  to  refuse  to  support  the  war  in  any  way. 
“Let  federalists  universally  withhold  their  money  and 
the  war  must  soon  come  to  an  end,”  he  wrote,  and  told  his 
readers  that  Madison  would  continue  to  work  for  peace 
only  if  forced  to  do  so.^®® 

On  this  occasion  the  appeal  to  the  people  fell  wide  of 
the  mark.  The  autumn  of  1813  found  New  England  still 
in  that  state  of  indecision  which  had  characterized  it  from 

101  Pickering  MSS.,  Williams  to  Pickering,  Sept.  2,  1813. 

102  Ibid;  Clipping's  from  the  Daily  Advertiser,  Sept.  22,  1813, 
et  seq. 

los  Ibid;  Soderstrom  to  Pickering,  Sept.  29,  1813. 
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the  beginning  of  the  war.  More  than  any  other  section, 
it  had  prospered  in  war-time  and,  while  that  prosperity 
continued,  it  could  not  be  brought  to  that  point  of  resis¬ 
tance  which  Pickering  desired.  Disapproval  of  the  war 
and  the  conduct  of  the  government  were  not  of  themselves 
enough  to  produce  stronger  measures. 

The  administration,  however,  soon  provided  the  reason 
for  a  more  vigorous  protest.  In  December,  Congress 
passed  an  embargo  act,  designed  chiefly  to  put  an  end  to 
New  England’s  illicit  trading  with  the  enemy.  Nothing 
could  have  produced  a  greater  reaction  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  war  than  this,  for  it  struck  directly  at  the 
profits  of  the  merchants  who  enjoyed  the  illegal  trade  with 
Canada,  and  ran  directly  contrary  to  the  ingrained  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  commercial  section. 

The  Republican  minority  in  New  England  hailed  the 
law  with  delight  and  doubtless  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
“An  Old  Farmer,”  who  wrote: 

‘Nothing  ever  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  the  Embargo 
Law,  because  I  love  to  see  a  rogue  tied  hand  and  foot.  The 
President’s  message  .  .  .  does  not  develop  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  villainy  which  was  every  day  coming  to  light,  in 
pursuance  of  a  system  of  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy.” 

But  the  Federalists  looked  at  the  law  differently.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Strong  told  the  Legislature  that  its  constitutionality 
was  doubtful,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  measures  to 
force  its  repeal  or  amendment.  Both  the  Biouse  and 
the  Senate  responded  favorably.  Said  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  : 

.  .we  are  under  a  solemn  conviction  that  the  time 
has  arrived,  in  which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  people  of  this 
State  to  decide  whether  their  burdens  are  not  too  grievous 
to  be  borne;  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  great  duty 
of  protecting  by  their  own  vigour,  their  inalienable  rights, 
and  of  securing  for  themselves  at  least,  the  poor  privilege  of 
mutual  intercourse  by  water  as  well  as  by  land.” 

Even  before  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  began 

106  Salem  Register,  Jan.  5,  1814. 

lOT  Salem  Gazette,  Jan.  18,  1814. 
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their  discussions,  the  town  meetings  were  in  action. 
Throughout  January  and  February  they  were  busily  pe¬ 
titioning  the  General  Court  to  protect  them  from  the 
measures  of  the  federal  government.  The  scenes  of  1809 
and  1812  were  re-enacted,  but  the  tone  of  the  resolutions 
and  petitions  was  more  determined  than  before.  Typical 
of  the  memorials  emanating  from  the  town  meetings  was 
that  of  the  town  of  Belfast.  Declaring  that  it  would 
not  again  petition  the  general  government,  it  avowed  its 
intention  of  defending  itself  and  announced  that  it  would 
henceforth  “look  to  the  State  legislature  as  the  ark  of  [its] 
political  safety.”  Condemning  every  action  of  the  national 
administration,  it  expressed  its  contempt  for  the  “tory 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience”  as  it 
called  on  the  Legislature  for  firm  measures  and  suggested 
the  use  of  the  militia  in  resisting  the  orders  of  the  national 
government.  By  the  middle  of  February,  the  General 
Court  had  received  petitions  from  thirty-five  legal  town 
meetings  and  three  other  bodies.^*®  Nearly  all  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  as  militant  as  those  of  Belfast  and  indicated 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  radical  measures  long  de¬ 
sired  by  the  extremists. 

At  the  time  of  these  petitions  Pickering  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  reports  of  them  could  not  fail  to  reach  his 
ears.  To  him  they  seemed  to  be  the  opportunity  for 
which  he  had  been  waiting.  At  once  he  undertook  to 
advise  and  direct  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  its 
measures  of  resistance.  Writing  on  February  4  to  Samuel 
Putnam,  who  may  be  described  as  his  personal  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  General  Court,  he  warned  the  Legislature  that 

“The  time  is  arrived  when  ordinary  opposition  will  prove 
futile.  God  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  more  supplica¬ 
tions  or  simple  remonstrances.” 

At  the  same  time  he  submitted  a  program  of  action. 
First,  he  suggested  a  statement  “in  strong  language”  of 

109  Salem  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  1814. 
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the  “numerous  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  acts  of  national  oppression,”  followed  by  a  list  of 
measures  which  would  safeguard  the  position  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  states  in  the  Union.  Second,  he  would 

“send  forth  a  solemn  and  earnest  address  ...  in  plain, 
but  forceful  language,  stating  concisely  all  the  great  evils 
wantonly  brought  on  ...  by  the  acts  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  for  no  possible  cause  but  to  co-operate  with 
Europe’s  execrable  tyrant,  the  ruler  of  France.” 

This  declaration  should  also  list  the  demands  for  relief 
and  point  out  that  while  it  was  their  sincere  desire  to 
maintain  the  Union,  past  experience  had  demonstrated 
that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  the  national  adminis¬ 
tration  and  that  the  people  of  New  England  must  rely 
on  themselves.  Such  an  appeal,  he  believed,  would  settle 
the  question  forever,  especidly  if  the  governments  of  the 
other  New  England  states  would  join  in  the  protest.  Next, 
he  urged  that  Massachusetts  propose  a  New  England  con¬ 
vention  to  perfect  measures  of  resistance  and  determine 
the  final  course  of  action.  Finally,  he  recommended  that 
the  people  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  opposition 
to  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  their  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  the  war  loans.^^^ 

Three  days  later  he  wrote  Putnam  a  second  letter, 
indicating  that  he  had  some  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
recommendations,  and  that  even  in  his  own  mind  he  was 
uncertain  of  the  best  policy  for  Massachusetts.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  not  looking  to  the  state  “for  any  other 
than  preparatory  measures,”  and  hoped  that  his  letter  of 
the  fourth  did  not  seem  to  go  beyond  that  purpose.  Yet, 
after  giving  this  interpretation  to  his  proposals  and  again 
reviewing  the  policies  of  Madison,  he  wrote : 

"...  let  me  conclude  with  the  hope  and  confidence,  that 
the  tones  of  Masachusetts  will  be  strong  and  imposing;  and 
that  she  will  prepare  to  execute,  boldly  &  firmly,  the  measures 
which  a  just  &  reasonable  redress  of  her  great  and  multiplied 
wrongs  authorize  and  urge  her  to  take,  and  in  which  the 
ardent  wishes  &  blessings  of  all  the  good  &  patriotic  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.  will  attend  you.  And  let  me  once  more  assure 

111  Adams,  New  England  Federaligm,  391-93. 
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you  that  to  New  England,  especially  to  Massachusetts  at  its 
head,  all  such  men  look  for  redemption.  Let  their  past 
glory  as  well  as  her  own  and  the  general  safety,  animate 
her  in  the  honorable  attempt,  which  well  conducted,  cannot 
fail  of  success.”  ^^2 

But  Pickering’s  advice  was  still  to  radical  for  many 
of  the  Massachusetts  Federalists.  The  Boston  group,  which 
was  still  influential,  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  recommendations.  It  was  notable  that  Boston  was 
not  among  the  towns  which  sent  vigorous  memorials  to 
the  Legislature.  The  strength  of  the  protest  movement 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  country  towns  and  the  smaller  sea¬ 
ports.  Manasseh  Cutler  reported  that  Pickering’s  ovm 
county  of  Essex  was  loud  in  its  demands  for  measures  of 
relief.  For  himself,  he  believed  that  the  secession  of 
New  England  was  the  only  remedy.^**  Putnam,  in  an¬ 
swering  Pickering’s  letters,  informed  him  that  the  com¬ 
mittees  from  each  county  were  considering  courses  of 
resistance,  but  expressed  the  fear  of  the  radicals  that  the 
leadership  of  Boston  would  be  disastrous  to  their  pro- 
gram.^^^ 

Putnam’s  fears  were  well  grounded,  for  the  petitions 
of  the  towns  were  referred  to  a  joint  committee,  of  which 
James  Lloyd,  a  moderate  Boston  Federalist  and  Pickering’s 
former  colleague  in  the  Senate,  was  chairman.  This  com¬ 
mittee  rejected  the  radical  program  and  contented  itself 
with  recommending  resolutions  declaring  the  embargo  and 
its  supplementary  enforcing  acts  unconstitutional  and 
instructing  the  Governor  to  lay  the  town  memorials  before 
the  Legislature  again  at  the  June  session.  Taking  up  the 
modes  of  resistance  suggested  by  the  towns,  the  committee 
gave  its  opinion  that  a  remonstrance  to  Congress  was  use¬ 
less,  but  it  would  not  recommend  that  the  Legislature  pass 
laws  to  protect  the  citizens  against  the  war  legislation  of 

112  Pickering  MSS.,  Feb.  7,  1814;  printed  in  part  in  Lodge, 
Cabot,  532. 
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the  national  government.  On  the  question  of  a  T^ew  Eng¬ 
land  convention,  it  declared  that  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  right  of  the  state  to  call  such  a  convention,  but  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  do  so  at  that  time.  On  February  22, 
the  Legislature  adopted  this  report.^^® 

The  spring  elections  proved  that  the  moderates  had 
read  the  temper  of  Massachusetts  more  correctly  than 
Pickering  and  Putnam.  Much  as  they  disliked  the  war 
and  the  embargo,  the  people  still  hesitated  to  take  a  course  • 
involving  the  threat  of  disunion.  Although  Caleb  Strong 
was  re-elected  and  Federalist  majorities  were  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Legislature,  the  Republicans  won  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  their  vote.^^*  A  more  extreme  Federalist 
program  might  have  sent  many  more  voters  into  the  ranks 
of  Republicanism. 

In  April,  Congress  repealed  the  embargo  and  the  course 
of  Massachusetts  seemed  to  be  justified.  When  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  assembled  in  May,  Governor  Strong  spoke  of  the  repeal 
in  terms  of  triumph  and  expressed  satisfaction  that  no 
measures  had  been  taken  against  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.*^’^  The  Legislature  agreed  with  his  opinions  and 
the  session  passed  without  further  discussion  of  anti-war 
legislation  and  a  new  England  Convention.**® 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  however,  the  situation 
had  changed  again  and  conditions  seemed  auspicious  for 
a  new  initiation  of  the  radical  program.  For  the  first 
time  the  war  was  carried  directly  to  New  England  as  the 
British  established  a  blockade  of  the  coast  and  actually 
occupied  eastern  Maine.  The  entire  section  was  threat¬ 
ened  and  it  was  feared  that  Boston  would  be  attacked. 
At  no  time  during  the  war  had  the  national  government 
been  so  low  as  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1814. 
Enable  even  to  protect  Washington,  it  could  do  little  for 

116  Ames,  State  Documents,  II,  25-31. 
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New  England.  But  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of 
ability.  Angered  by  Massachusetts’  persistent  refusal  to 
allow  her  militia  to  enter  the  national  service,  the  War 
Department  now  refused  to  maintain  the  state  troops 
employed  in  the  defense  of  New  England  unless  they  were 
placed  under  its  direction.  As  Strong  would  not  agree 
to  this,  Massachusetts  was  left  to  provide  men  and  money 
for  her  own  defence. 

Yet,  with  the  British  at  their  very  door,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Federalists  were  far  more  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  opposition  to  Madison  than  in  measures  of  defence 
against  the  national  enemy.  Finally,  the  militia  were 
called  out  and  in  September  a  “Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Sea  Coast  Defence”  was  organized.^^®  Among  the 
members  was  Pickering,  but,  after  a  few  days’  service,  he 
departed  for  Washington,  leaving  a  memorandum  of  his 
recommendations  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  Outside 
of  a  few  routine  matters,  his  most  important  suggestion 
was  that  the  state  take  over  the  Constitution  and  the 
Independence,  then  at  Charlestown,  if  the  President  would 
not  order  them  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Boston.^*® 

For  the  high  Federalists,  the  British  invasion  at  a 
moment  of  national  weakness  was  an  opportunity.  The 
refusal  of  the  government  to  defend  New  England  seemed 
proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  administration  had  perma¬ 
nently  abandoned  the  commercial  states.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Governor  Strong  issued  a  call  for  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  on  October  5,  1814.^^^ 
How  far  the  program  of  action  had  been  decided  in 
advance  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  leaders  had  agreed  upon  its  major  features. 
Practically  every  detail  of  the  action  taken  at  the  special 
session  had  been  discussed  time  and  again  since  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  united  opposition  of  New  England  in 
1804.  When  the  Legislature  assembled,  events  moved 
without  a  hitch.  This  could  scarcely  have  been  the  case 
unless  the  leaders  had  already  perfected  their  plans. 

Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  1814. 

120  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Strong,  Sept.  13,  1814. 

121  Theodore  Dwight,  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
(New  York,  1833),  338. 
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Pickering’s  role  in  the  formation  of  plans  at  this  time 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  accuracy,  but  circumstances 
suggest  that  he  must  have  been  one  of  those  engaged  in 
drawing  up  the  plans  for  a  New  England  Convention  and 
in  suggesting  the  measures  it  should  sponsor.  He  was 
more  intimately  connected  with  this  form  of  protest  than 
any  other  Federalist  leader.  He  had  proposed  it  first 
in  1804;  suggested  it  again  in  1809  as  a  means  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Embargo;  and  had  urged  its  adoption  on  two 
previous  occasions  during  the  war,  at  the  Essex  County 
Convention  in  July,  1812,  and  at  the  time  of  the  protest 
against  the  war  embargo  in  February,  1814.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  Strong  issued  the  call  for  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature,  he  was  in  Boston  as  a  member  of  the 
“Board  of  Commissioners  for  Sea  Coast  Defense.”  Con¬ 
sidering  his  attachment  to  the  project,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  took  every  opportunity  to  urge  it  on 
Strong  and  the  Federalist  leaders  of  the  Legislature. 
Furthermore,  after  going  to  Washington,  he  wrote  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  to  influential  Federalists  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  that  New  England  take  a  firm  stand  and  attempted 
to  outline  a  program  for  the  Convention.  It  is  not 
likely  that  these  letters,  written  after  the  plan  for  a  con¬ 
vention  had  been  set  in  motion,  were  his  only  contributions. 
They  must  have  been  preceded  by  conversations  in  Boston 
in  which  essentially  the  same  ideas  were  expressed. 

Substantially  what  had  happened  during  the  summer 
of  1814  was  that  the  moderate  Federalists  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  had  succeeded  in  postponing  the  convention  in 
February,  had  come  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  radicals 
as  a  result  of  the  new  dangers  which  threatened  New 
England.  When  the  Legislature  assembled,  events  moved 
quickly  to  their  conclusion,  as  the  Senate  and  House 
adopted  the  Governor’s  recommendation  and  issued  a  call 
for  a  New  England  Convention  to  meet  at  Hartford  in 
December.  Within  a  few  weeks  more,  plans  were  com¬ 
pleted,  for  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  agreed  to  take 

1*2  Adams,  Neio  England  Federalism,  .■?94-98,  400-10,  414-18; 
Pickering'  to  Strong,  Oct.  12 ;  to  Morris,  Oct.  21 ;  to  Lowell,  Nov, 
7,  28;  to  Hillhouse,  Dec.  16,  1814. 
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part,  while  three  counties  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont  expressed  their  willlingness  to  send  delegates.^^® 

As  Pickering  was  not  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Con¬ 
vention,  it  is  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  body,^^^  but  important  to  note  his  connection 
with  them.  From  the  beginning  he  was  most  interested 
in  it  and  looked  to  it  for  the  revival  not  only  of  the 
influence  of  New  England,  but  also  the  Federalist  party 
throughout  the  United  States.^^®  His  greatest  fear  was 
that  its  decisions  would  be  too  moderate. 

“I  pray  God,”  he  wrote  to  Caleb  Strong,  “that  New  Eng¬ 
land  may  not  be  wanting  to  herself  and  to  her  brethren,  the 
most  valuable  members  of  our  great  political  society.  The 
dominant  party  have  brought  the  United  States  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  treated  us  not  as  equals,  but  as  their  field 
laborers.  .  .  .  I  am  weary  and  indignant  at  this  servitude, 
and  unwilling  longer  to  submit  to  it.  Yet  without  some 
extraordinary  effort,  some  act  becoming  the  high  spirit  of 
freemen,  .  .  .  I  see  not  but  our  chains  are  to  be  riveted 
forever.”  ^20 

To  John  Lowell,  he  declared,  “I  hope  the  delegates 
of  Massachusetts  may  now  prove  their  readiness  to  act  as 
well  as  to  speah.”  At  every  opportunity  he  tried  to 
arouse  the  Convention  to  “wise  sentiments  and  efficient 
plans”  that  would  “insure  the  wished-for  success.” 

He  did  not,  however,  correspond  directly  with  any  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Convention  except  James  Hillhoiise.  Instead, 
he  wrote  frequently  to  John  Lowell,  who,  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  and  pamphleteer  of  the  “Essex  Junto,”  was  in  a 
position  to  influence  the  work  of  the  Convention. 

Between  the  time  of  the  call  for  the  special  session  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  the  convening  of  the 

123  Dwight,  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  342-52 ;  Ames, 
State  Documents,  11,  35-38. 

124  The  best  detailed  account  of  the  Convention  is  in  Morison, 
Otis,  II. 

12s  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  394-98,  414-18 ;  Picker¬ 
ing  to  Strong,  Oct.  12 ;  to  Hillhouse,  Dec.  16,  1814. 
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127  Ibid.,  404-06,  Nov.  7,  1814. 
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delegates  at  Hartford,  new  measures  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  further  provoked  Pickering  and  his  friends.  The 
desperate  condition  of  the  national  finances  and  the  army 
had  led  the  President  and  Congress  into  the  discussion 
of  new  taxes,  paper  money,  and  conscription.  As  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  at  the  moment  preparing  to  raise  and  finance 
military  forces  for  its  own  defence,  Pickering  looked  upon 
the  proposed  bills  as  engines  of  tyranny.  The  Conscrip¬ 
tion  Bill  he  styled  “violent  and  outrageous.”  As  a 
defence  against  the  taxing  measures,  he  suggested  that 
the  state  governments  should  confiscate  as  much  of  the 
federal  tax  as  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
militia,^®^  and  that  Federalists  should  make  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  taxation  conditional  on  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration.^®^ 

His  anger  at  the  administration  was  also  increased  by 
the  attitude  which  it  took  in  the  peace  negotiations.  When 
the  terms  offered  by  Great  Britain  were  learned  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  expressed  surprise  that  they  were  so  mild.  He 
had  expected  the  British  to  ask  for  an  indemnity,  but 
found  that  they  had  asked  only  for  security.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  right  of  impressment,  the  creation  of  an 
Indian  buffer  state  in  the  Northwest,  British  control  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  cession  of  northeastern  Maine 
in  return  for  the  continuance  of  the  fishing  privileges, 
were  conditions  of  peace  which  any  reasonable  American 
ought  to  admit,  he  thought.  In  a  letter  to  Caleb  Strong 
he  presented  these  conclusions  with  an  analysis  of  the 
question  of  peace.  Strong  was  so  pleased  with  these  views 
that  he  gave  the  letter  to  the  press,  which  published  it 
anonymously  as  a  “letter  from  a  gentleman  of  great  in¬ 
formation  and  enlightened  Patriotism,  now  in  Washing¬ 
ton.”  A  few  days  later,  another  “Letter  on  the  Nego¬ 
tiation  at  Ghent,  .  .  .  written  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  Congress,”  appeared  in  the  Federalist  papers.^®^  The 

ISO  Pickering'  MSS.,  Pickering  to  S.  P.  Gardner,  Nov.  9,  1814. 

181  Adams,  Uew  England  Federalism,  394-98. 

182  Ibid.,  400-02,  Pickering  to  Morris,  Oct.  21,  1814. 

188  Columbian  Centinel,  Oct.  26,  1814.  This  letter  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  394-98,  with  a  con¬ 
fidential  paragraph  not  in  the  newspaper  copy. 

184  Pickering  MSS.,  newspaper  clipping. 
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purpose  of  this  letter,  as  of  the  first  one,  was  to  maintain 
the  argument  that  the  stand  of  the  administration  was 
unreasonable  and  to  present  an  alternative  peace  program 
acceptable  to  Federalists,  who  earnestly  wished  that  Madi¬ 
son  might  be  forced  to  accept  such  unfavorable  terms  as 
these. 

With  the  preparations  for  the  Hartford  C!onvention 
completed  and  with  the  high  Federalists’  ideas  on  peace 
before  the  public,  the  fall  election  was  held.  The  result 
demonstrated  that  Federalist  control  of  Hew  England  was 
more  complete  than  at  any  previous  time  during  the  war. 
If  the  people  had  wished  to  repudiate  the  Federalist  ex¬ 
tremists,  the  election  was  their  opportunity.  However, 
there  was  every  indication  that  the  majority  approved  the 
radical  program,  for  of  the  forty-one  representatives  from 
Hew  England,  the  Federalists  succeeded  in  electing  all  but 
two.^®®  Pickering,  whose  policies  were  surely  well  known 
in  his  own  district,  was  sent  back  to  Congress  with  only 
a  few  scattered  votes  against  him.^®* 

Although  Pickering  had  been  in  Washington  since  early 
fall,  his  real  interest  lay  in  the  developments  in  Hew 
England.  From  Washington  he  wrote  to  his  friends  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  firm  stand  against  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  recommend  measures  for  the  Hartford  Con¬ 
vention.  He  approved  the  choice  of  George  Cabot  as  head 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  but  feared  that  Cabot’s 
scepticism  and  indifference  might  be  a  source  of  weakness. 
Such  an  attitude  struck  no  responsive  chord  in  the  mind 
of  the  fanatical  Pickering.  “In  this  wicked  world,”  he 
wrote,  “it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man,  though  he  can¬ 
not  restore  it  to  innocence,  to  strive  to  prevent  its  growing 
worse.”  His  fears  were  confirmed  by  John  Lowell, 
who  described  all  the  Massachusetts  delegates  except  Tim- 
othey  Bigelow  as  too  timid  and  conservative  to  take  the 
steps  which  the  situation  demanded.  Lowell  believed  that 

1S5  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  VIII,  228. 

186  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  11,  1814.  This  time  Pickering  was 
elected  from  the  Essex  South  District,  as  the  Federalists  had 
revised  the  districts  in  order  to  correct  the  “Gerrymander.” 

18T  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  406-07,  Pickering  to 
Lowell,  Nov.  7,  1814. 
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New  England  must  present  its  demands  and  say,  “We  go 
on  no  longer  with  you  imless  you  agree  to  these  stipula¬ 
tions.”  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  rest  of  the  nation 
would  yield  rather  than  face  disunion.  With  that  judg¬ 
ment  Pickering  was  in  substantial  agreement.  Before  this 
he  had  written  to  Gouverneur  Morris : 

‘TJnion  is  the  talisman  of  the  dominant  party,  and  many 
Federalists  are  enchanted  by  its  magic  sound,  are  alarmed 
at  every  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
faction  lest  it  should  endanger  the  TJnion.’  I  have  never 
entertained  such  fears.  On  the  contrary  ...  I  have  said, 
Tliet  the  ship  run  aground.  The  shock  will  throw  the  pilots 
overboard  and  other  competent  navigators  will  get  her  once 
more  afloat  and  conduct  her  safely  into  port.’  I  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  separation  of  the  Northern 
section  of  States  would  be  ultimately  advantageous,  because 
it  would  be  temporary  and  because  in  the  interval  the  rights 
of  the  states  wo^d  be  recovered  and  secured,  that  the  South¬ 
ern  States  would  earnestly  seek  reunion  when  the  rights  of 
both  would  be  defined  and  established  on  more  equal  and 
therefore  more  durable  bases.” 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Pickering  wished  New  England 
to  secede  unless  it  could  dictate  its  own  terms  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Union.  The  great  danger  to  the  interests  of 
his  native  section  lay  in  the  influence  of  the  new  western 
states.  If  that  influence  could  be  eliminated,  he  felt  that 
the  original  Union  could  be  reconstituted  on  satisfactory 
terms.  To  that  end  he  desired  the  Hartford  Convention 
to  propose  the  secession  of  New  England  or  to  suggest  such 
conditions  as  would  nullify  the  influence  of  the  West. 
That  had  been  his  opinion  in  the  summer  of  1813,  and 
had  been  expressed  in  his  correspondence  with  Josiah 
Quincy  and  George  Logan.  As  time  had  gone  on,  he  had 
become  further  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  idea. 
However,  just  before  the  Convention  met,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  secession  was  inevitable,  whether  initiated 

188  Adams.  New  England  Federalism,  410-14,  Lowell  to  Picker¬ 
ing,  Dec.  3,  1814. 

189 /6td.,  400-02,  Pickering  to  Morris,  Oct.  21,  1814. 
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by  New  England  or  not,  for  the  British  army  was  ap¬ 
proaching  New  Orleans  and  seemed  to  have  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  of  taking  it.  That  event  could  mean  only  one  thing, 
the  destruction  of  the  Union,  and  he  wrote  to  James  Hill- 
house,  “From  the  moment  that  the  British  possess  New 
Orleans,  the  union  is  severed.”  He  went  on  to  describe 
what  he  believed  would  be  the  results  of  the  fall  of  the 
city.  Louisiana  would  bcome  a  British  province,  while 
the  trans-Alleghany  states  would  find  it  expedient  to  set 
up  for  themselves,  since  the  transfer  of  New  Orleans  would 
remove  their  one  real  bond  of  union  with  the  Atlantic 
states.  This  dissolution  of  the  TJnited  States  would  “an¬ 
nihilate  the  war  debt”  and  thus  leave  the  East  burdened 
only  with  the  remainder  of  the  Revolutionary  obligations. 
As  for  the  South,  it  would  find  itself  forced  to  unite  with 
the  North  on  northern  terms.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
reorganization  of  the  original  union  on  principles  accept¬ 
able  to  Federalists  would  be  simple.^'*^ 

Fantastic  as  this  view  may  seem  to  later  generations, 
it  was  the  logical  outcome  of  his  extreme  beliefs.  His 
narrow  sectionalism,  his  failure  to  understand  the  growth 
of  national  sentiment,  his  interpretation  of  national  wel¬ 
fare  in  terms  of  the  prosperity  of  maritime  commerce,  his 
antipathy  for  the  frontier  West,  and  his  belief  in  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  government,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  think 
that  the  interests  of  New  England  and  the  principles  of 
good  government  could  be  safe  unless  the  Union  were  re¬ 
organized  and  the  Constitution  revised.  This  opinion,  as 
well  as  his  British  sympathies,  made  him  wish  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Americans  at  New  Orleans  and  hope  for  the 
failure  of  the  American  peace  program  at  Ghent,  since 
those  events  would  aid  materially  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose.^"*^ 

Pickering  also  undertook  to  suggest  definite  measures 
for  the  Hartford  Convention.  After  urging  the  adoption 

141  Adams,  Hew  England  Federalism,  414-18,  Pickering  to  Hill- 
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of  a  Stern  course  and  remarking  that  there  were  “evils 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  separation,”  he  submitted  to 
John  Lowell  a  series  of  propositions  that  the  Convention 
should  sponsor  as  constitutional  amendments  to  protect 
New  England  interests.  These  proposals  were:  (1)  to 
abolish  the  clause  permitting  the  counting  of  three-fifths 
of  the  slaves  in  determining  Congressional  representation ; 
(2)  to  prohibit  the  interruption  of  commerce  without  the 
consent  of  nine  Atlantic  states;  (3)  to  make  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ineligible  for  a  second  term;  (4)  to  prohibit  the 
election  of  a  President  from  the  same  state  as  his  prede¬ 
cessor;  (5)  to  restore  the  original  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice-President  in  order  “to  prevent  the 
election  of  a  fool  for  the  latter”;  (6)  to  reduce  the  ap¬ 
pointing  power  of  the  President;  (Y)  to  make  naturaliza¬ 
tion  more  diflScult  and  to  exclude  naturalized  persons  from 
Congress  and  national  offices;  (8)  to  place  an  absolute 
limit  on  the  number  of  representatives  from  new  states; 
(9)  to  require  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  vote  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  declaration  of  war;  (10)  to  prohibit  the  bor¬ 
rowing  of  money  in  war-time  at  a  rate  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  year  before  the  war  in  the  three  states  con¬ 
tributing  the  largest  sums  to  the  national  treasury.^*®  His 
attitude  in  offering  these  suggestions  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  present  them  to  the  federal  government  as  an 
alternative  to  separation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  these  proposals 
were  Pickering’s  peculiar  property,  for  anyone  believing 
in  his  brand  of  Federalism  would  have  favored  practically 
the  same  remedies.  Yet  they  may  be  taken  as  summariz¬ 
ing  his  program  for  the  correction  of  the  “evils”  of  the 
Republican  government.  Of  his  proposals,  only  the  fifth, 
sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth  were  not  adopted  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  practically  in  the  form  which  he  had  recommended 
to  Lowell.  In  addition,  the  Convention  adopted  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  his  eighth  proposal  when  it  sought  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  western  states  by  making  the  admission  of 
new  commonwealths  dependent  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  both  houses  of  Congress.^*^ 

i**  Adams,  Vew  England  Federalism,  407-10,  Pickering  to 
Lowell,  Nov.  28,  1814. 
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However,  the  manner  in  which  the  Convention  pre¬ 
sented  its  resolutions  was  scarcely  as  bold  as  Pickering 
would  have  liked.  Nevertheless,  he  announced  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  result.^^®  His  willingness  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  a  convention  in  which  moderates  like  Cabot 
had  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  adoption  of  a  radical  pro¬ 
gram  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  still  ex¬ 
pecting  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  to  make  disunion 
inevitable. 

But  all  his  hopes  failed.  In  February  came  word  that 
the  British  had  been  defeated  at  New  Orleans  and  that 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  had  been  signed.  Both  ^events  con¬ 
tributed  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  administration 
and  to  discredit  the  Federalist  opposition.  As  the  entire 
country  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  peace,  the  embassy  sent 
to  Washington  by  the  Hartford  Convention  became  ridicu¬ 
lous,^^*  and  nine  states  summarily  rejected  the  proposed 
amendments.^^'^  From  then  on  there  could  be  no  chance 
of  success  for  the  New  England  extremists. 

Pickering’s  whole  attitude  toward  the  War  of  1812  was 
marked  by  the  same  principles  that  had  guided  his  career 
since  the  time  he  had  first  become  a  significant  political 
figure.  His  devotion  to  these  principles  made  him  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  most  violent  opposition  to 
“Mr.  Madison’s  War.”  In  striving  to  make  this  opposi¬ 
tion  effective,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  any  weapon 
that  promised  success.  He  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  bring  defeat  and  disgrace  on  the  nation  in  order  to 
discredit  the  administration  and  force  it  to  yield  to  the 
Federalist  demands.  From  the  beginning,  he  denounced 
the  war  as  unjust  and  urged  New  England  to  resist  every 
war  measure.  In  an  effort  to  stop  the  conflict,  he  assisted 
in  arousing  town  meetings,  county  conventions,  and  state 
legislatures  to  bold  declarations  of  resistance.  He  revived 
his  earlier  project  of  a  New  England  Convention  and  con¬ 
sistently  advocated  it  throughout  the  war.  Twice  elected 
to  Congress  as  a  pronounced  opponent  of  the  war,  he  was 

145  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  423-25,  Pickering  to 
Lowell.  Jan.  23,  1815. 

146  Morison,  Otis,  II,  167. 

14T  Ames,  State  Documents,  II,  42-44. 
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constantly  gaining  in  popularity,  and  at  the  end  of  1814 
he  believed  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  see  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Union  according  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  always  advocated.  But  as  the  crisis  passed  and  peace 
returned  to  the  nation,  he  saw  his  opportunities  fade  as 
they  had  before.  His  hope  of  restoring  the  fortunes  of 
Federalism  and  of  rising  to  power  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  had  gone  forever. 
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(Concluded  from  Volume  LXVIII,  page  370.) 


The  following  pages  conclude  the  publication  of  the  Old 
Norfolk  County  records,  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Register  of  Deeds  for  the  County  of  Essex  at  Salem. 
This  series  was  begun  by  Mr.  Sidney  Perley  in  the  Essex 
Antiquarian  of  February,  1897,  and  published  by  him 
until  July,  1909,  since  which  time  it  has  been  continued 
in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  at  various 
intervals. 

On  May  10,  1643,  Massachusetts  Bay  was  divided  into 
counties,  all  towns  north  of  the  Merrimac  River  being 
constituted  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Dover  had  been  called 
Cocheoo,  and  included  the  present  towns  of  Durham  and 
Stratham  and  the  city  of  Dover.  Portsmouth  was  known 
as  Strawberry-bank  and  included  the  present  towns  of 
Greenland,  New  Castle,  Newington,  Portsmouth  and  part 
of  Rye.  Exeter  then  included  Brentwood,  Epping,  Exeter, 
Fremont,  Newmarket  and  South  Newmarket.  Hampton 
included  Danville,  Hampton,  Hampton  Falls,  Kensin^n, 
Kingston,  East  Kingston,  North  Hampton,  and  parts  of 
Rye  and  Seabrook.  Salisbury,  at  first  called  Colchester, 
included  the  present  towns  of  Amesbury,  Merrimac,  and 
Salisbury,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Newton,  South  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  part  of  Seabrook,  in  New  Hampshire.  Haverhill 
included  Haverhill,  Methuen,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Lawrence,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Atkinson,  Hampstead, 
Plaistow,  and  part  of  Salem,  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  county  was  divided  into  two  court  jurisdictions, 
Dover  and  Portsmouth  forming  one,  and  the  remaining 
towns  the  other,  Salisbury  becoming  the  shire  town  of  the 
latter.  The  records  that  have  been  published  are  those 
of  the  latter  jurisdiction. 

When  New  Hampshire  became  a  royal  province,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1679-80,  the  four  northern  towns  were  taken  from 
the  county. 

Only  the  original  towns  of  Haverhill  and  Salisbury 
were  now  left  of  the  county,  and  on  February  4,  1679-80, 
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the  General  Court  added  them  to  Essex  County  for  court 
purposes,  but  permitted  the  records  of  deeds  of  land  to 
be  continued.  Deeds  were  recorded  there  as  late  as  1714. 


The  accompanying  map,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Perley,  shows  the  towns  of  Norfolk  County  in  1643.  The 
X  marks  designate  the  site  of  the  first  settlements. 
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The  following  pages  conclude  the  abstract  of  these 
records : 

William  Carr  of  Salisbury,  shipwright  (for  one  halfe 
part  of  a  lott  of  marsh  in  ye  second  higly  pigly  lotts  of 
marsh  in  Barebery  meadows,  being  ye  lott  layd  out  to  ye 
original  right  of  Richard  North  as  by  Salisbury’s  towne 
booke),  conveys  to  Joseph  True  of  Salisbury  all  my  cow 
comon  lott  of  salt  marsh  in  Salisbury  being  abt.  4  acres, 
lying  between  ye  lotts  of  Major  Ro^rt  Pike  and  Lewis 
Hulett,  butting  upon  little  River  and  upon  comon 
meadow.  Ye  cow  comon  lott  being  ye  originall  layd  out 
to  ye  right  of  Enoch  Greenleaf  as  doth  appeare  by  sd 
town’s  booke.  July  11,  1685.  Ack.  by  William  Carr 
and  wyfe  Elisabeth,  June  1,  1686,  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant.  Wit:  Thos.  Bradbury,  Sarah  Bradbury. 

Samuel  Getchell,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  good 
pay  in  money  and  cattle,  conveys  to  Joseph  True  of  same 
place,  house  carpenter,  all  my  comon  right  in  Salisbury, 
either  layd  out  or  not.  May  17,  1686.  Ack.  June  1, 
1686,  by  Samuell  (his  X  mark)  Getchell,  before  Robert 
Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Sarah  Bradbury,  Rebecka  Conner. 

Richard  Currier,  Jno.  Wood,  sen.,  and  Samuell  Foot, 
as  feofees  or  trustees  for  ye  town  of  Amsbury  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  certain  lott  of  salt  marsh  made  sure  to  us 
for  ye  use  of  ve  towne  by  William  Osgood  sen.  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  millwright,  convey  in  behalf  of  ye  towne  of  Ams- 
bery  all  yt  housing  and  ten  acres  upland  which  ye  sd 
towne  bought  of  John  Hoyt  jun.,  for  ye  use  of  ye  minis¬ 
try.  Ye  sd.  land  lying  between  ye  sd  John  Hoyt,  jr  and 
ye  land  of  Samuel  Foot  and  Richard  Currier,  land  also 
of  John  Hoyt,  sen.,  adjoining  upon  ye  Pauwaus  river 
and  ye  highway.  Feb.  6,  1683.  (It  is  mutually  agreed 
by  all  parties  that  “ye  housing”  ought  not  to  have  been 
inserted.  Ack.  by  Richard  Currier,  John  Wood,  and 
Samuell  Foot,  Mar.  17,  1683-4,  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant.  Wit:  Samuell  Weed,  Samuell  Melor(  ?) 

Edward  Gove  of  Salisbury,  husbandman,  conveys  to 
Samuell  Felloes  of  same  town,  weaver,  all  yt  land  I 
bought  of  Mr  William  Worcester  of  Salisbury,  and  wyfe 
Rebecka,  as  joint  purchaser  with  William  Allin  of  sd. 
towne,  being  about  6  score  acres  in  Salisbury  at  Mr  Batts 
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Hill  between  ye  lands  of  Daniell  Peirce  sen.,  and  that 
of  John  Clough  and  common  lands.  Mar.  28,  1663. 
Ack.  18:  2:  63  by  Edward  Goue  and  wyfe  Hannah,  be¬ 
fore  Elea.  Lusher.  Wit:  Thos.  Bradbury  and  Jane  Brad¬ 
bury. 

William  Sargent  of  Almesbery,  for  fower  score  and  ten 
pounds  and  twelve  shillings  conveys  to  Thomas  Sargent 
of  same  town,  planter,  ye  severall  lotts  of  upland,  here¬ 
after  mentioned,  i.  e.,  a  24  acre  lott  of  upland  formerly 
belonging  to  Henry  Tuxesbery,  and  by  him  sold  to  ye  sd. 
William  Sargent;  also,  14  acres  upland  joyning  unto  a 
division  line  between  ye  town  of  Haverhill  and  Amsbery, 
lying  in  ye  town  of  Haverhill,  bounded  with  a  highway 
leading  to  Holt’s  rocks,  and  another  highway  on  ye  other 
side ;  also  one  acre  land  yt  was  Samuell  Davesis  in  Haver¬ 
hill;  also  45  acres  upland  in  a  place  commonly  called 
Burching  meadow  hill.  Julv  4,  1674.  Ack.  by  William 
Sargent,  June  14,  1676,  before  Samuell  Dalton,  commis¬ 
sioner  Wit:  John  (his  E  mark)  Colby,  Thomas  (his  T 
mark)  Colby. 

William  Barnes  of  Amsbury  for  yt  naturall  affection, 
which  I  bare  unto  my  loveing  daughter  Hannah,  now 
wyfe  to  John  Prouse  of  same  place,  in  lieu  and  full  satis¬ 
faction  of  her  full  proportion  out  of  my  estate,  convey 
to  ye  sd.  John  Prouse  and  Hannah  his  wyfe,  all  my  in¬ 
terest  in  a  certain  parcell  of  land  in  Amsbury,  wheron 
ye  sd.  Prouse  now  dwelleth,  bounded  with  ye  town  high¬ 
way  from  James  Georges  land  to  ye  northeast  corner  of 
sd.  Prouses  oarchyard.  ye  top  of  ye  bank,  an  old  marked 
stump  standing  neare  a  little  brook  yt  runneth  down  in 
a  little  swamp  towards  ye  corner  of  ye  playne  next  to 
John  Ashes,  other  marked  trees  by  ye  playne,  ye  root  of 
ye  maple  by  stony  gutter,  and  from  thence  to  Henry 
Blasdens  land  and  following  ye  line  westward  betwi:rt 
myself  and  Henry  Blasdens,  and  by  a  lott  of  Thos.  Cur¬ 
riers,  a  town  highway,  lotts  of  John  Ashes  and  James 
Georges;  also  about  two  acres  meadow  in  Salisbury, 
amongst  those  commonly  called  ye  ferry  lotts,  bounded 
by  Rodger  Easmans  lott,  a  ditch  and  a  great  rock, 
Thomas  Sargent’s  stake  and  a  creek;  together  with  a 
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remnant  of  meadow  at  ye  northwest  comer  of  ye  sd  ditch 
and  a  flat  rock. 

Always  provided  yt  ye  sd.  Barnes  doth  hold  and  mayn- 
tayn  to  himselfe  liberty  to  make  use  of  what  fire  wood 
or  tymber  he  shall  see  cause  for,  during  his  naturall  life. 
Dec.  9,  1680.  Ack.  by  William  (his  Z  mark)  Barnes, 
Apr.  24,  1683,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant.  Wit: 
Thos.  Wells,  Thos.  B[ayne. 

Thomas  Woodbridge  of  Nubery,  marchant,  conveys  to 
Anthony  Checkly  of  Boston,  marchant,  all  my  third  part 
of  ye  saw  mill  in  Amsbury  on  ye  Pauwaus  river,  which 
sd.  third  part  I  bought  of  Robert  Jones  of  Amsbury,  this 
is  also  conveyed  with  ye  liberty  of  building  houses  for 
cattle  and  for  laying  loggs  and  boards  upon  one  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land  thereunto  belonging;  also  ye  privilege 
of  cutting  any  tymber  in  Amsbery  except  oke,  according 
to  a  grant  from  ye  town  of  Amsbery  (paying  in  reference 
to  sd.  privilege  unto  sd  towne  forty  shillings  per  annum), 
together  with  ye  rents  and  revenues  of  ye  aforsd.  third 
part  of  ye  premises.  July  18,  1679.  Ack.  by  Tho. 
Woodbridg  and  wyfe  Mary,  July  18,  1679,  before  Jo. 
Woodbridge,  commissioner.  Wit:  Dudly  Bradstreet,  Per- 
sivall  Lowle. 

Robart  Jones  of  Amsbery,  planter,  for  72  li,  conveys 
to  Thos.  Woodbridg  of  Nubery,  marchant,  all  my  third 
part  of  ye  saw  mill  in  Amsbury  on  Pauwaus  river,  part- 
able  betwixt  myself,  Richard  Currier  and  Henry  Jaques, 
with  wood,  timber,  and  privilege  of  building  or  other  im¬ 
provements  upon  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  thereto 
belonging.  Also  ye  rents  and  revenues  of  sd.  third  part 
of  ye  premises  from  May  1,  next,  during  ye  lease  made 
unto  John  Atkinson.  Dec.  1,  1675.  It  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  yt  ye  sd.  Robert  Jones  has  sold  to  sd.  Woodbridg 
ye  privilege  of  cutting  any  tymber  upon  the  aforesd  third 
part  in  Amsbury,  except  oke,  paying  40  shillings  per 
annum,  and  also  yt  sd  quarter  of  an  acre  is  to  be  im¬ 
proved  by  sd.  Woodbridg  only  by  building  a  house  for 
to  keep  cattle  and  lay  loggs  on  or  boards.  Ack.  by  Rob¬ 
ert  (his  E  mark)  Jones,  May  29,  1676,  before  Symon 
Bradstreet,  assistant.  Wit:  John  Wells,  Samuell  Colby, 

Henry  (his  H  mark)  Sparks. 
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Thomas  Eaton  late  of  Salisbury,  planter,  conveys  to 
J’oi.^ph  Eaton  and  Kichard  Long,  both  of  Salisbury,  house 
carpenters,  all  my  upland  and  meadow  in  Haverhill,  given 
to  me  by  ye  will  of  my  grandfather  John  Eaton  (except 
one  peece  of  upland  sold  to  John  Cook).  Dec.  15,  1686. 
Ack.  by  Thomas  (his  T  mark)  Eaton,  Dec.  17,  1686  be¬ 
fore  John  Hinkes  of  ye  Councell.  Wit:  Jno.  Eaton, 
Elisha  Ilsly. 

Theoder  Atkinson  of  Boston  for  20  li,  conveys  to 
Thomas  Duston  of  Haverhill,  about  18  acres  of  upland 
in  Haverhill  which  I  purchased  of  Daniell  Hendrick  of 
Haverhill,  bounded  by  land  of  Thomas  Linford,  Edward 
Emons,  Jno.  Heath  and  by  ye  comons,  which  were  ye 
bounds  given  ^7hen  I  had  deed  of  same  in  ye  yeare  1664. 
This  present  deed  dated  Nov.  4,  1679.  Ack.  by  Mr. 
Theoder  Atkinson,  Nov.  4,  1679  before  Nath.  Saltonstall, 
assistant.  Wit:  Kobert  Swan,  sen.,  Thomas  Wasse. 

Jno.  Haseltine,  sen.,  of  Haverhill  and  wyfe  Hannah 
consenting,  for  12  li.  conveys  to  Thomas  Duston  of  same 
place  (for  ye  final  issue  also  of  differences  yt  were  be¬ 
tween  us  about  in  ye  same  town),  about  one -and  one  half 
acres  of  meadow  west  from  ye  towne  by  ye  quantity  in¬ 
tended  to  be  layd  out  to  John  Williams  of  sd.  town, 
known  by  ye  name  of  a  strip  of  meadow,  bounded  as  in 
ye  town  book  of  records  for  Haverhill,  by  a  planting  lott 
of  John  Eatons,  land  of  Isaac  Cosins  which  part  being 
layd  down  as  is  reported  by  sd.  Isaac,  was  after  yt  taken 
upon  a  right  from  ye  towne  of  Daniell  Hendricks,  now 
in  possession  of  or  upon  which  Thomas  Duston  now  hath 
built  his  house  and  now  dwells,  adjoining  ye  meadow 
hereby  demised  which  I  purchased  of  Edward  Yeomans, 
who  bought  ye  same  of  sd.  John  Williams,  ye  first  pro¬ 
prietor  by  towne  grant.  Sept.  18,  1683.  Ack.  by  John 
(his  E  mark)  Haselton,  sen..  Sept.  18,  1683,  before  Nath. 
Saltonstall,  assistant.  Wit:  John  Jonson,  sen. 

John  Page,  sen.,  of  Haverhill,  in  consideration  of  my 
beloved  son,  Comelious  Page  of  Haverhill,  he  engaging 
to  pay  me  and  doe  for  me  as  appeares  by  his  securitie 
given  to  me  for  ye  performance  thereof,  baring  even  date 
with  these  presents,  do  convey  to  my  sd.  son  Comelious 
about  12  acres  of  land  upon  which  I  now  live,  bounded 
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by  lands  of  Robert  Emerson  and  Peter  Bruer  and  ye 
highway:  excepting  my  dwelling  house  and  one  half  of 
ye  oarchyard,  and  a  little  peece  of  hemp  land  and  a  little 
peece  of  land  planted  with  hopps  upon  ye  demised  prem¬ 
ises  as  long  as  I  and  my  wyfe  live,  and  after  our  death 
to  return  to  sd.  Cornelious.  Mar.  24,  1682-3.  Signed  by 
John  Page.  Wit:  Onesiphorus  Mash,  Benjamin  (his 
B  mark)  Page.  Onisiphorus  Page  came  before  mee  and 
presented  this  writing  and  by  virtue  of  an  order  from 
his  father  did  acknowledge  this  deed.  Apr.  16,  1683. 
Robert  Pike,  assistant. 

George  Goldyer  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  for  19  li.,  con¬ 
veys  to  John  Allin  of  Salisbury,  planter,  my  fower  cow 
comon  rights  which  I  bought  of  my  father  in  law,  Joseph 
Moys  of  Salisbury',  joyner,  being  sd.  Moys  own  proper 
rights  of  cow  comonage  given  him  as  by  ye  records  of  sd. 
towne  doth  appeare.  Mar.  3,  1674.  Ack.  by  Georg  (his 
O  mark)  Goldwyer  and  wife  Martha,  Mar.  3  1674,  before 
Robert  Pike  commissioner.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Jabez 
Bradbury. 

John  Dickison,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  15  li. 
conveys  to  Henry  Brown,  sen.,  of  ye  same  towne,  cord- 
winder,  and  Henry,  his  sone,  about  6  acres  upland,  between 
ye  land  of  John  Stevens,  sen.,  and  my  land.  To  run 
from  sd.  John  Stevens  land  next  to  ye  mill  way  to  a  stake, 
thence  by  ye  side  of  sd.  Dickisons  land  to  a  great  rock 
with  an  I  and  an  H  cut  on  it,  thence  to  a  white  oake 
tree  and  on  the  highway  by  sd  Stevens’  land.  Dec.  11, 
1680.  Ack.  by  John  (his  I  mark)  Dickison,  sen., 
Apr.  11,  1681,  before  Hath.  Saltonstall,  assistant.  Wit: 
Tho.  Bradbury,  Timothie  Swan. 

Robert  Clement  of  Haverhill  for  good  security  given  by 
Onesiphorus  Page  of  Salisbury,  conveys  to  Cornelius  Page 
of  Haverhill  about  3^/4  acres  oxe  comon  land  in  Haverhill, 
bounded  by  ye  house  of  John  Page  sen.,  on  ye  eastward 
side  of  ye  highway  upon  a  point  of  oxe  comon  hill,  by  a 
black  oake,  a  highway  leading  to  Jno.  Clements,  other 
trees,  marked,  and  then  down  ye  hill  toward  Jno.  Page 
sen.  house  to  first  bound.  Feb.  25,  1677.  Ack.  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Clement  and  wife  Elizabeth,  Feb.  25,  1677,  before 
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Nath.  Saltonstall,  oommissionr.  Wit:  Onesiphorus  Mash, 
Benjamin  (his  B  mark)  Page. 

John  Page,  sen.,  of  Haverhill  for  ye  naturall  love  and 
affection  which  I  bare  to  my  sone  Cornelliaus  Page  and 
for  ye  absolute  settlement  of  part  of  my  estate  upon  him 
for  his  portion  as  my  childe,  with  ye  full  consent  of  Mary 
Page,  my  wyfe,  and  his  naturall  mother,  conveys  to  sd. 
Cornelious  Page  all  yt  land  now  in  my  possession  in 
Haverhill  at  a  place  called  barren  playne,  bounded  with 
land  of  Mr.  Wards  and  of  James  Sanders,  by  land  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  “old”  John  Ayers,  long  deceased,  and 
by  ye  road  yt  leads  to  East  meadow.  Also  all  my  piece 
of  land  in  ye  sower  meadow.  Also  all  my  meadow  called 
third  division  meadow  in  mistake  meadow.  Also  one  acre 
of  accomodation  right  in  sd  town,  according  to  sd  townes 
custome  in  all  after  grants  following  ye  fourth  division 
already  granted;  and  in  particular  ye  one  acre  of  accom¬ 
odation  in  ye  land  already  stated  for  ye  cow  comon  in 
Haverhill.  April  1,  1682.  Ack.  by  John  Page  sen.  and 
wyfe  Mary,  Apr.  7,  1682,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assis¬ 
tant.  Wit:  Tho.  Wasse  ?  (blotted) 

Jane  Williams,  widow,  Joseph  Williams  and  Mary  Wil¬ 
liams,  all  of  Haverhill,  for  an  exchange  of  lands  with 
John  Page,  jr.  of  same  place,  convey  to  sd.  John  Page, 
jr.,  about  8  acres  homestead  or  house  lott  land  in 
Haverhill  together  with  ye  now  dwelling  house  there¬ 
upon,  bounded  by  ye  comon  highway  upon  ye  Merrimack 
river,  land  of  John  Johnson  and  Mr.  John  Lights.  Also 
one  cow  comon  in  ye  towne  of  Haverhill,  July  3,  1678. 
Ack.  by  Jane  (her  I  mark)  Williams,  Joseph  Williams, 
Mary  (her  mark)  Williams  (no  mark  given),  July  3, 
1678,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  commissioner.  Wit:  Eob- 
ert  Swan,  John  Gryffyng. 

Henry  Green  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  for  naturall  affection 
and  fatherly  love  which  I  doe  bare  to  my  well  beloved 
sone  Jacob  Green  of  the  same  town,  conveys  to  sd.  Jacob 
my  dwelling  house,  barnes,  stables,  outhouses,  my  corn 
mill  and  saw  mill  and  privilege  of  ye  river  with  all  my 
land  this  side  ye  river,  both  that  which  I  had  with  ye  mill 
and  that  which  I  had  of  John  Wedgewood,  bounded  with 
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ye  Falls  river  on  ye  south,  land  of  Joseph  Swett,  a  comon 
way  going  towards  ye  mill  and  comon  land.  Also  20 
acres  upland  on  ye  south  of  sd.  falls  river,  land  of  Capt. 
Hussie,  with  my  oarchyard  growing  upon  ye  same,  being 
planted  neare  ye  river,  also  a  small  garden  or  orchyard 
and  yard  and  old  houseing  standing  thereupon  neare  my 
dwelling  house  between  ye  way  yt  comes  to  ye  mill  and 
Joseph  Swett’s  pasture.  As  also  30  acres  saltmarsh 
bounded  with  ye  river,  Mr.  Hussie’s  marsh,  marsh  ground 
of  mine,  and  marsh  of  John  Tuck.  Also  one  share  of  ye 
cow  comon  of  Hampton  as  it  was  granted.  All  ye  above 
premises  being  in  Hampton.  The  above  is  under  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  said  Jacob  Green  is  not  to  possess  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  premises  but  at  his  day  of  marriage. 
At  his  marriage  day  ye  sd.  Jacob  is  to  possess  yt  new 
house  yt  I  last  builded,  standing  at  ye  north  side  with  the 
end  towards  my  other  house  and  ye  above  sd.  cow  comon 
shares  and  ye  one  half  of  all  ye  other  above  mentioned 
marsh  ground,  one  half  of  corn  mill,  my  right  of  saw  mill 
and  houses.  After  my  desease  if  it  shall  please  God  to 
take  me  out  of  life  before  ye  sd.  Jacob  shall  dispose  of 
himself  in  marriage,  then  he  shall  enter  upon  and  enjoy 
all  ye  above  premises.  Sd.  Jacob  when  he  enters  upon  ye 
premises  shall  take  special  care  for  the  honorable  mainte¬ 
nance  of  his  mother,  my  now  wyfe,  but  in  case  he  shall 
be  wanting  in  performing  his  duty  to  his  mother  she  shall 
have  ye  benefit  of  ye  one  moiety  of  ye  above  premises 
(ye  north  house  and  share  of  ye  cow  comon  only  excepted) 
during  the  time  of  her  naturall  life  or  to  her  day  of 
marriage  and  then  to  return  into  ye  hands  of  my  sone 
Jacob.  Nov.  19,  1685.  Whereas  I  say  30  acres,  my 
meaning  is  all  my  marsh  in  yt  place  excepting  only  10 
acres  on  ye  south  side,  J acob  Green  to  have  ye  remainder ; 
I  also  give  him  half  an  acre  of  upland  as  it  is  granted  on 
ye  south  side  my  milldam,  where  ye  sd  dam  joins  it. 
Wit:  Benjamin  Swett,  Henry  Dow  and  Robert  Page  the 
first  two  of  whom  appeared  before  Ipswich  Court  Mar.  31 
1691  and  witnessed  that  they  saw  Henry  Green  sign  the 
above  instrument  and  that  Robert  Page  was  also  present. 
Attest,  Thos.  Wade,  cleric. 
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Richard  Currier  of  Amsbury  for  a  valuable  sum  paid 
by  to  William  Barnes  of  same  place,  carpenter,  has  for 
about  35  years  ago  conveyed  to  sd,  Barnes  about  15  acres 
of  upland  in  Almsbary,  bounded  with  ye  lott  of  Luke 
Heard,  originally,  Richard  Singletary,  land  of  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Winsley  and  partly  upon  land  of  Tho.  Barnard,  sen. 

I  doe  acknowledge  to  have  given  sd.  premises  into  ye 
possession  of  sd.  Barnes  from  ye  time  above  mentioned. 
This  deed  dated  Feb.  16,  1685-6.  At  Ipswich  ye  witnesses 
Mr.  Thos.  Wells  and  Moses  Morrell,  Apr.  22,  1691,  testi¬ 
fied  to  having  seen  Richard  Currier  sign  ye  above  instru¬ 
ment.  Attest,  Thos.  Wade,  cleric. 

Joseph  French  of  Salisbury  for  yt  naturall  love  and 
affection  yt  I  bare  to  my  sone  Edward  French,  conveys 
to  sd.  Edward  one  full  half  of  my  comon  right  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  being  in  all  6  cow  comonages,  three  of  which  I 
give  to  him  whether  or  not  laid  out,  to  be  possest  by  him 
immediately  after  my  decease.  Feb.  21,  1687.  Ack.  by 
Joseph  French,  March  7,  1691-2  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant.  Thomas  Wade,  cleric.  Wit:  Robert  Pike,  Mar¬ 
tha  Pike,  Robert  Pike,  jr. 

Joseph  French  of  Salisbury  for  ye  natural  love  which 
I  bare  to  my  son  Symon  French  convey  to  sd.  Symon  one 
full  half  of  my  comonage  in  Salisbury  ye  whole  being 
6  cow  comonages,  three  of  which  I  give  to  my  sd.  sone 
Symon  to  possess  immediately  after  my  decease.  Feb.  21, 
1687.  Ack.  by  Joseph  French,  March  7,  1691-2  before 
Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Robert  Pike,  Martha  Pike, 
Robert  Pike,  jr. 

Onisiphorus  Page  of  Salisbury,  weaver,  conveys  to 
Thomas  Chase  of  Hampton,  24  acres  upland  in  Salisbury, 
being  ye  fourteenth  of  those  divisions,  bounded  by  lands 
of  Ephraim  Severence,  J ohn  Eastman,  and  Hampton  line. 
I^ov.  18,  1687.  Ack.  by  Onisiphorus  Page,  Jan.  26, 
1692-3,  l^fore  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Thomas  Phil- 
brick,  Jonathan  Philbrick,  William  Philbrick,  Richard 
Long. 

Richard  Long  of  Salisbury,  house  carpenter,  for  25  li., 
conveys  to  Thomas  Chase  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  yeoman, 
about  25  acres  land  in  Salisbury,  between  Heins  brook 
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and  Hampton  line,  which  was  the  12th  lott,  laid  out  to  the 
right  of  John  Gill  and  conveyed  to  me  by  sd.  Gill,  being 
on  ye  southerly  side  of  land  of  John  Stevens  and  partly 
on  land  of  John  Gove  and  sd.  Thos.  Chace  and  comon 
land  of  Hampton,  also  butting  upon  land  of  John  Sever¬ 
ance  and  ye  country  road.  Jan.  30,  1692.  Ack.  by 
Richard  Long  Feb.  1,  1692,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 
Wit:  Joseph  Eaton,  William  Hook,  jr.,  Thos.  Wade,  re¬ 
corder. 

Richard  Long  of  Salisbury,  house  carpenter,  conveys 
to  Thomas  Chace  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  planter,  all  my  two 
lotts  of  upland  or  swamp,  one  of  these  lotts  being  the  one 
which  I,  Richard  Long,  bought  of  William  Osgood,  sen., 
and  the  other  I  bought  of  Daniel  Moody  lying  between 
Heins  Brook  and  Hampton  line  in  Salisbury,  joining  to¬ 
gether  and  estimated  as  about  25  acres  apiece,  the  two 
lotts  numbered  24  and  25,  ye  24th  lott  laid  out  to  ye 
originall  right  of  Daniell  Peirce  and  ye  25th  lott  laid  out 
to  ye  originall  right  of  William  Osgood,  sen.  as  recorded  in 
Salisbury  town  book,  bounded  as  follows;  by  ye  originall 
rights  of  Isaac  Buswell  and  Roger  Eastman,  by  Hampton 
and  ye  highway.  May  23,  1690.  Ack.  by  Richard  Long, 
Feb.  1,  1692,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Isaac 
Green,  Peter  Weare,  Richard  Gove. 

John  Allin  of  Salisbury,  vintner,  for  12  li.,  conveys 
to  Thomas  Chase  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  yeoman,  about 
25  acres  upland  in  Salisbury  on  Heins  brook  towards 
Hampton  line,  in  ye  last  division  of  upland  laid  out  to  ye 
commoners  of  Salisbury  and  by  virtue  of  a  towne  right 
bought  of  Mr.  George  Gouldwire,  which  was  ye  original! 
right  of  Joseph  Moyse,  and  was  laid  out  to  me  ye  sd. 
John  Allin  as  upon  Salisbury  towne  book.  Bounded  be¬ 
tween  lotts  and  divisions  laid  out  to  ye  originall  rights 
of  Richard  Wells  and  George  Car,  butting  upon  Hamp¬ 
ton  line  and  a  highway,  being  ye  20th  lott  in  number. 
Apr.  27,  1691.  Ack.  by  Lieut.  John  Allin,  Jan.  26, 
1692-3,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Justice  of  peace 
and  quorum.  Wit:  Richard  Long,  Joseph  (his  X  mark) 
Andrews. 

Samuel  Coleby,  sen.,  aged  about  53  years  testified  that 
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about  12  or  13  years  ago  Jarrett  Heddon  and  Thomas 
Coleby,  sen.  (son  of  Anthony  Coleby)  and  myself  with 
Joseph  Large  did  all  unanimously  agree  and  preamble 
between  ye  land  of  Anthony  Coleby,  sen.  and  ye  land  of 
Jarrett  Hedden  which  joined  together,  butting  upon  a 
highway  in  Amesbury  leading  from  Amesbury  ferry  to 
ye  mill  of  William  Osgood,  sen.;  and  did  all  agree  and 
set  up  a  stake  close  by  ye  highway  at  ye  head  of  aforesd. 
Colebys  pasture  and  also  testified  that  it  was  very  neere 
the  place  where  the  stake  now  standeth  and  soe  to  run 
eastward  to  a  birch  tree  which  was  then  standing  but  now 
accidentally  cut  down,  the  stump  then  standing  where  it 
did,  which  was  close  by  a  brook  side  and  which  was  owned 
by  the  aforesd.  Hadden  to  be  the  dividing  line  between 
Anthony  Coleby  and  himself,  just  as  it  did  run  until 
it  came  into  ye  channell  of  ye  powow  river;  and  also 
testified  yt  ye  aforesd.  Hidden  did  never  before  or  after 
have  ye  least  interest  in  that  land  of  Anthony  Coleby  which 
lieth  upon  ye  north  side  of  ye  brooke.  Sworn  Mar.  6, 
1692-3.  Samuel  Coleby  to  ye  whole,  Joseph  Large  to  all 
but  ye  word  “before,”  Ijefore  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 

Samuel  Coleby,  aforesd.  further  testified  that  ye  afore 
sd.  Anthony  Coleby,  my  father,  was  in  possession  of  his 
lott  of  land  bounded  %  ye  highway  and  by  land  for¬ 
merly  of  William  Sarjeant,  sen.,  also  by  ye  Powau  river. 
I  also  testify  that  46  or  47  years  ago  I  know  by  my  own 
knowledge  that  my  father  Anthony  Coleby  had  all  this 
land  in  his  possession  and  he  occupied  all  of  it,  some  for 
planting,  some  for  sowing,  some  for  feeding  and  some 
for  mowing  and  that  it  was  swamp,  meadow,  flatts  and 
upland  and  that  sd.  Anthony  occupied  it  to  the  day  of  his 
death  and  that  ever  since  it  had  been  in  ye  possession  of 
his  successors  to  this  day.  This  deponent  excepted  about 
one  acre  which  ye  aforesd.  Anthony  Coleby  bought  of 
Thomas  Macy  about  37  years  ago.  Sworn,  Mar.  6,  1692, 
before  me  Robert  Pike,  Justice  of  ye  peace.  Stephen 
Sewall,  regr. 

Henry  Blaisdell  sen.,  aged  about  60  years,  deposed  that 
I  oft  times  heard  my  father  in  law  Garrett  Haddon  say 
that  he  had  no  land  on  ye  north  side  of  the  line  between 
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sd.  Hadden  and  Anthony  Coleby,  sen.,  late  of  Amesbury, 
which  line  began  at  ye  stake  by  a  highway  leading  from 
Amsbury  ferry  to  Willi  Osgood’s  mill  and  then  to  a  birch 
tree  since  accidentally  cut  down,  and  to  a  brook  which 
brook  to  be  ye  dividing  line  to  ye  channel  of  powaus  river. 
I  often  heard  my  sd.  father  say  that  he  had  sold  all  that 
land  on  ye  north  side  of  ye  brook  and  that  Anthony 
Coleby  or  his  heirs  had  possessed  sd  land  38  or  39  years. 
Sworn  Mar.  6,  1692-3,  before  Robert  Pike,  Justice  of 
Peace.  Stephen  Sewall,  regr. 

On  Mar.  31,  1666,  Robert  Clemants  of  Haverhill  and 
wife  Elizabeth  conveyed  to  Samuel  Coleby  of  same  place 
60  acres  of  upland  bounded  by  a  white  oake  at  Jemero(  ?) 
path,  old  Eyres  carte  path,  a  white  oake  marked  )( 
a  swamp,  an  oake  marked  KC,  and  soe  to  Jemero(  ?) 
path.  Ack.  by  Robert  Clemant  and  wife  Elizabeth  Apr. 
22, 1674,  before  Hath.  Saltonstall,  commissioner.  Stephen 
Sewall,  regr.  Wit:  John  Carleton,  Robert  Swan. 

John  Ellett,  husbandman  and  Henry  Tuxeberry,  sen., 
weaver,  both  of  Amesbury,  and  James  Saunders  of  Ha¬ 
verhill,  husbandman  for  19  li.  12  s.,  convey  to  Samuel 
Coleby,  sen.,  of  Amesbury  our  two  divisions  of  salt  marsh 
and  sweepage  marsh  at  ye  beach  in  Salisbury.  That  is 
to  say,  one  lott  of  1  acre,  50  rods,  originally  belonging 
to  Mr.  William  Hooke,  being  lott  Ho.  38;  and  ye  other 
containing  2  acres,  58  rods,  being  originally  the  lott  of 
Richard  Currier.  The  3d  lott  lying  between  lotts  of 
William  Allin,  originally  and  a  lot  now  of  Jacob  Morrill, 
butting  upon  ye  beach  and  a  creeke  being*  2  lotts  of  meadow 
which  Edmond  Elliott  of  Amesbury  formerly  bought  of 
Richard  Hubbard  of  Salisbury  “in  ye  yeare  eighty  one,” 
lately  in  possession  of  Lieut.  John  Barnard  of  Amesbury 
for  ye  sd.  Samuel  Coleby,  sen.  Feb.  13,  1692-3.  Ack. 
by  John  Eliot,  Henry  (his  H  mark)  Tuxeberry  and 
James  (his  W  mark)  Saunders  at  Salisbury,  Feb.  13, 
1692-3,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant  and  justice  of  ye 
peace.  Haomi,  wife  John  Eliot,  consented  to  above  trans¬ 
fer  on  Mar.  1,  1692-3  before  Robert  Pike  —  Stephen 
Sewall,  regr. 

Thomas  Wells  of  Amesbury,  minister,  conveys  to  Sam- 
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uel  Collby  of  same  place,  labourer,  so  much  of  my  orchard 
belonging  to  my  now  habitation  in  Amesbury  as  lyeth 
on  ye  south  side  of  ye  line  as  it  shall  divide  sd.  orchard 
in  ye  middle,  betwixt  ye  twelfth  and  thirteenth  rowes 
of  Appletrees  from  ye  west  side  of  sd.  orchard,  eastward 
to  ye  countrey  highway,  together  with  my  interest  in  ye 
fence  on  ye  east  and  south,  bounded  with  ye  remaining 
part  of  ye  orchard  and  other  land  of  sd.  Wells,  land  of 
sd.  Collbies  and  ye  country  highway.  May  12,  1687. 
Ack.  by  Mr  Thomas  Wells  and  wife  Mary,  Mar.  1,  1692, 
before  Eobert  Pike,  assistant,  and  one  of  yr.  Majisties 
Justices  of  ye  Peace.  Wit:  William  Sargent,  Samuell 
Weed.  Stephen  Sewall,  cleric. 

Henry  Blaisdill,  sen.  and  Ebenezer  Blaisdill  of  Ames¬ 
bury,  labourers,  convey  to  Samuel  Collby  of  ye  same  place, 
vintner,  about  5  acres  upland  in  Amesbury  bounded  with 
ye  countrey  highway,  an  orchard  of  sd.  Collbyes,  lands 
of  John  Weed,  sen.,  and  Samuel  Younglove.  Together 
with  ye  orchard  thereto  belonging  excepting  one  appletree 
at  ye  IN’.  E.  corner.  Jan.  19,  1686-7.  Ack.  by  Henry 
Blaisdill,  sen.,  Ebenezer  Blaisdill  and  wife  Sarah,  Mar. 
1,  1692-3,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant.  Wit:  Thomas 
Wells,  Joseph  Large.  Stephen  Sewall,  cleric. 

Susanna  Whitheredge  of  Amesbury,  being  admx.  to  ye 
estate  of  my  former  deceased  husband  Anthony  Coleby, 
convey  to  my  son,  Samuel  Coleby  of  same  place,  all  my 
interest  in  my  now  dwelling  house,  land  and  orchard  in 
Amesbury,  not  far  from  ye  meeting  house,  being  part  of 
my  dowrie  allotted  to  me  by  ye  County  Court  out  of 
my  former  husband,  Anathonie  Colebyes  estate,  which 
land  my  sd.  husband  formerly  purchased  of  Thomas 
Macey,  bounded  by  a  countrey  highway  yet  leadeth  down 
to  Amesbury  ferry,  which  land  was  formerly  Henry  Blais- 
dill’s  sen.,  land  of  Edmond  Elliott,  comon  land  yt  Ames¬ 
bury  meeting  house  now  stands  upon,  two  stakes  set  by 
mutual  agreement  as  two  corner  bounds  betwixt  sd.  Sam¬ 
uel  and  his  brother  Thomas  Coleby.  Apr.  13,  1682. 
Signed,  Susana  (her  O  mark)  Witheredge.  Mr.  Thomas 
Wells  and  Thomas  Frame  made  oath.  Mar.  1,  1692-3  be¬ 
fore  Robert  Pike,  assistant  that  they  saw  Susana  Whither- 
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edge  sign  ye  above  instrument.  Samuel  Colby  and 
Thomas  (his  T  mark)  Collby  testified  that  they  had  given 
free  consent  to  the  above  instrument  signed  by  their 
mother  Susanna  Whitheredge.  Apr.  13,  1682.  Wit: 
Thomas  Wells,  Samuel  Clouf.  Stephen  Sewell,  cleric. 

Will  of  John  Cass  of  Hampton  4:3:1674.  In  ye 
name  of  god  Amen.  The  last  will  &  Testamt:  of  John 
Cass  of  Hampton  in  ye  County  of  Norfolke  in  Neweng- 
land. 

Imp.  I  giue  &  bequeath  unto  Martha  Cass  my  beloued 
wyfe  all  my  whole  stock  of  cattle  both  of  one  kinde  & 
other  &  all  my  other  moueables  both  w***  in  dores  &  w® 
out  to  her,  her  heires  and  Assignes  forever.  Also  I  giue 
unto  Martha  Cass  my  wyfe  all  my  housing  &  lands  in 
Hampton  both  upland  &  meadow  dureing  ye  time  of  her 
widowhood  &  att  her  decease  or  day  of  marriage : 

Itt:  I  giue  &  bequeathe  unto  my  two  sonns  Joseph  & 
Samll:  all  my  upland  belonging  to  ye  farme  w***  all  my 
howses,  oarchyard  &  ye  lott  which  my  house  standeth 
upon  &  ye  comonage  belonging  to  my  part  of  ye  farme 
as  also  all  my  meadow  &  marsh  of  ye  upper  division  down 
to  ye  great  Creeke  Before  ye  Dam,  my  meaning  is  yt 
part  of  ye  creek  below  ye  Dam:  where  ye  water  ebbeth 
northerly  shalbee  their  Esterly  bounds  so  farr  as  yt  part 
of  ye  Creeke  runns  in  my  marsh.  These  howses.  Bam, 
Lands, meadows  to  bee  equally  divided  between  them, 
my  intent  is  yt  Sam[ue]ll  shall  divide  ye  lands  &  meadow 
&  Joseph  shall  wch  part  hee  will  haue  &  likewise  yet 
Samll  shall  sett  ye  price  of  housing  &  bame  &  Joseph 
shall  haue  his  choyce  to  take  ye  howeses  &  bam  &  to  pay 
unto  Sam”  one  halfe  of  ye  price  so  sett  upon  them  &  if 
Joseph  shall  refuse  ye  howses  &  barae,  Sam”  shall  haue 
them,  paying  unto  Joseph  one  halfe  of  ye  price  so  sett 
by  Sam”:  all  wch  lands  &  meadows  &  howses  they  shall 
enter  upon  &  enjoy  imediately  after  my  wyfes  decease, 
or  att  ye  day  of  her  marriage,  all  wayes  provided  yt 
they  shall  haue  no  power  to  make  sale  of  any  of  their  land 
till  they  shall  arrive  to  ye  age  of  twenty  &  eight  years  if 
they  should  enter  upon  it  before:  Item.  I  giue  to  my 
daughter  Abigail  ye  sum  of  twenty  pounds  to  bee  payd 
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to  her  by  my  wyfe.  Itt :  I  giuee  unto  my  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth  twenty  pounds  to  bee  payd  by  my  two  sonnes  Joseph 
&  Sam“  in  corn  &  neat  Cattle,  ten  pounds  to  be  payd 
within  one  year  after  they  enter  upon  their  lands,  &  the 
other  tenn  pounds  ye  next  year  after  to  bee  payd  in  ye 
same  specie :  Itt :  I  giue  unto  my  daughter  Mercy  twenty 
pounds  to  bee  payd  to  her  by  Joseph  &  Sam“  in  come  & 
neat  Cattle,  tenn  pounds  to  bee  payd  within  three  years 
after  they  enter  upon  their  lands  &  ye  other  tenn  pounds 
within  one  yeare  after.  My  intent  is  yt  Joseph  &  Sam” 
shall  pay  equall  shares  of  ye  forty  pounds  to  Elizabeth  & 
Marcy. 

Itt:  I  giue  unto  my  two  sonns  Jonathan  &  Ebenezer 
all  ye  rest  of  my  marsh  from  ye  abouesd  great  Creek  to 
ye  mayne  River  by  Sandy  point,  all  my  land  at  ye  new 
plantation  &  my  outland  of  ye  north  division  &  one  share 
of  ye  cow  comon  &  all  to  bee  equally  divided  between 
them  according  to  ye  goodness  or  worth  of  it  &  they 
shall  enter  upon  ye  sd  lands  &  marshes  imediately  after 
my  wyfes  decease  or  at  ye  day  of  her  marriage,  but  my 
intent  &  meaning  is  yt  if  any  of  my  children  bee  under 
age  when  their  inheritance  is  due  unto  them  by  this  my 
will,  yt  it  shall  be  improved  by  my  Executors  for  their 
benefitt  till  they  are  of  age,  neither  shall  my  two  Youngest 
sonns  Jonathan  &  Ebenezr  have  power  to  make  sale  of 
any  land  given  them  by  this  my  will  till  they  shal  arive 
to  ye  age  of  twenty  eight  years,  if  they  shall  enter  upon 
it  before.  And  I  doe  appoint  my  beloued  wife  Martha 
Cass  &  my  loueing  brothers  Phillip  Lewis  &  Tho:  Phil- 
brick  Executrix  &  executors  to  this  my  will  &  Testament 
wch  I  do  eonfirme  by  setting  to  my  hand  &  seale :  It :  I 
add  beefore  ye  signing  &  sealing  yt  my  Daughter  Martha 
hath  all  readie  had  thirty  pounds  &  my  Daughter  Mary 
hath  had  Cowes  &  other  things  w*'*’  my  intent  is  shall  bee 
their  portions:  In  confimation  of  all  ye  above  sd  prem¬ 
isses  I  haue  sett  my  hand  &  seale  this  forth  of  ye  3d :  mo : 
in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord  1674 :  mark 

John  m  Cass  with 

his  seale  to  it. 

Read,  signed  &  sealed  in  ye  Tho:  Phillbrick  &  Joseph 
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presence  of  Tho :  Philbrick 
Joseph  Dowe 
Sam”  Philbrick 
Entered  ye  19  of 
Aprill,  1675 


Dowe  testified  upon  oath 
before  ye  Court  held  att 
Salisbury  ye  13th  of  Aprill 
1675  yt  they  saw  John  Cass 
signe,  seale  &  declare  this 
to  bee  his  will  &  Sam“  Philbrick  testified 
upon  his  oath  yt  hee  heard  him  ye  sd  Cass 
declare  this  to  bee  his  will.  So  attests 
Tho :  Bradbury  rec. 

The  12:  2”:  m®  1675. 

An  accompt  or  Inventorie  of  John  Cass  his  estate  who 
*  Deceased  ye  7th :  this  inst  taken  by  us  underwritten. 

The  dwelling  house  &  barne  ye  oarchyard  li  s  d 
&  upland  belonging  to  ye  farme  300 —  0 — 0 

fifty  acres  of  meadow  &  marsh  belonging 

to  ye  farme  300 —  0 — 0 

Comonage  belonging  to  ye  farme  000 —  0 — 0 

a  Cow  comon  18 —  0 — 0 

An  hundered  acres  of  land  at  ye  new 

plantacion  06 —  0 — 0 

Twenty  seven  acres  of  upland  on  ye  north 

side  of  ye  town  03 —  0 — 0 

A  house  &  bame  &  six  acres  of  land  adjoyning 
to  it  in  ye  towne  &  seven  acres  of  meadow  bought 
of  Jno:  Redman  80 —  0 — 0 

3  horses  11 —  0 — 0 

7  Cowes  &  7  Calves  31 — 10 — 0 

4  Oxen  22 —  0 — 0 

3  steers,  3  two  yearlings,  3  calves  21 —  0 — 0 

22  sheep  &  six  lambs  13 —  0 — 0 

10  Swine,  a  sow  &  7  piggs  08 —  0 — 0 

4  beads  &  bolster  &  their  furniture  to 

them  as  they  stood  30 —  0 — 0 

in  sylver  02 —  7 — 0 

New  cloth,  linin  &  woolen,  sixty  yards  10 —  0 — 0 

a  Court  cubbard  a  table  &  chests  03 —  0 — 0 

pistolls  &  holsters  two  swords  &  a  gunn  04 — 10 — 0 

In  books  01 —  0 — 0 

In  pewter,  Iron  potts  &  in  brass  06 —  0 — 0 
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his  wareing  clothes 
Indian  Corn  &  wheat  &  malt 
sheets  &  napkins  &  pillobeers  &  other 
fine  linnen 

wooden  ware  horse  tackling  &  other  lumber 

Cotton  yarne  &  Cotton  wooll 

in  jK)rke  &  bacon  &  cheese 

all  ye  impliments  of  Husbandrie 

4000  of  staves 

debts  due  to  this  estate  from  Jno.  Young 
from  Jno.  ffoulsham 


12—  0—0 

4— 17—0 

15—00—0 

07—00—0 

2- 17-0 

3- 15-0 

5— 10—0 

5— 00—0 
8—04—0 

6— 00—0 


Debts  due  to  Severall  fro  ye  estate : 
to  Mr  Anthony  Chicklie  11 — 00 — 0 

to  Jno:  Redman  jun:  80 — 00 — 0 

to  Mr.  Wm.  Bradbury  2 — 00 — 0 

to  Mr  Daniell  2 — 00 — 0 

due  at  Boston  &  Salem  0 — 18 — 0 

due  to  Benjamin  ffifield  &  James  Hobbes  0 — 19 — 6 

Edward  Gone,  Joseph  Dow:  Aprizers  of  ye 
abousd  estate 

Martha  Cass  &  Phillip  Lewis  &  Tho :  Phelbrick,  Execu¬ 
trix  &  Executors  to  ye  last  will  of  John  Cass  testified 
upon  their  oathes  yt  this  was  a  true  Inventorie  of  ye 
sd  Cass’s  estate  as  farr  as  doth  yett  appeare  &  if  more 
shall  hereafter  appeare  they  are  to  add  it  to  ye  Inventorie. 
Sworn  before  ye  Court  held  at  Salisbury  ye  13th  of  April, 
1675  Entered  19th  2d  mo  1675.  Tho :  Bradbury,  rec. 
Entered  ye  6th  of)  The  7th  of  ye  10th  mo.  1674 
May,  1675  ) 


An  Inventorie  of  ye  Estate  of  Peter 
Johnson  late  of  Hampton  in  ye  county 
of  Norfolk  in  New  england  deceased. 
Imprimis — His  house  &  house  lott,  2  oarch)  li  s  d 
yards:  all  containing  about  7  acres  )  25 — 00 — 00 
It:  2  shares  of  cowcomons  20 — 00 — 00 

It :  two  shares  in  ye  oxe  comon  12 — 00 — 00 

It:  On[e]  hundred  acres  of  land  at  ye  new 

plantacon  03 — 00 — 00 
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It:  fortysix  acres  in  ye  north  division 
It:  six  acres  at  ye  little  river  with  ye 
mill  privilidges 
It:  %  of  a  windmill 
It:  six  acres  of  fresh  meadow 
It :  3  acres  of  fresh  meadow 
It:  6  acres  of  upland  in  ye  East  feild 
It:  to  a  p[ar]cel  of  Swamp  in  east  feild 
It:  2  Cowes  6  li.  1  horse  2  li 


05 — 00—00 

10—00—00 
07—00—00 
18 — 00—00 
08-00-00 
12—00—00 
03—00—00 
08—00—00 


It :  1  bull,  1  heiffer,  1  calfe,  3  li :  8  swine 

1  li.  10  s.  04—10—00 

It:  1  pewter  platter,  basons,  11  porringers, 

other  pewter  02 — 03 — 00 

It:  glasses,  dishes  Sann  trenchers:  bowles  00 — 08 — 00 
It:  brass  kettel,  brass  pott,  warming  pan 

&  other  brass  02 — 00 — 00 

It :  1  fowling  peece,  1  kerbine.  Rapier  &  bolt  02 — 10 — 00 
It:  Iron  potts,  pott  hooks,  tramell  &  spitt  01 — 12 — 00 

It:  beetle  rings  &  wedges  00 — 06 — 00 

It:  2  feather  bedds,  2  Ruggs,  blankets, 
bolsters,  pillowes,  sheets  &  other  bedding, 
curtaines  10 — 00 — 00 

It:  other  english  goods  01 — 10 — 00 

It:  2  trunks  &  chests  01 — 00 — 00 

It:  old  chests,  tubbs,  bottles,  wheels,  chayres, 

other  things  01 — 00 — 00 

It:  auguers,  shaves,  axes,  adds,  hamers. 

Squire  Beez  03 — 10 — 00 

It:  Sawes  chissels  &  other  tooles  02 — 00 — 00 

It :  playns,  turning  hooks  &  other  small  tooles  01 — 05 — 00 
It :  a  whip  saw  %  of  a  Crow  &  mill  bells  01 — 05 — 00 

It:  his  clothes,  hatts,  boots  &  Napkins  04 — 10 — 00 

It:  Joynt  rule  &  compasses  00 — 10 — 00 

It:  bookes  00 — 15 — 00 

It:  an  Iron  Spindle  Ink  &  gugion  01 — 10 — 00 


Totall  168—04—00 
prized  by  us  day  &  year  aboue  written 
all  as  money  William  Samborn 

more  to  be  added  Jno  Moulton 
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It:  one  share  of  ye  Cow  Comon  10 — 00 — 00 

It:  3  acres  of  land  by  ye  windmill  06 — 00 — 00 


Total  16—00—00 
This  share  of  comons  &  3  acres  of  land  claymed  by  J ames 
Johnson  but  no  legall  conveyance  appearing:  prized  as 
mony  by  us  Wm  Sanborn 

Jno.Moulton 

Upon  ye  request  of  Ruth  Johnson  letters  of  Administra¬ 
tion  were  granted  by  ye  County  Court  held  att  Salisbury 
ye  13th  of  Aprill  1675,  she  proceeding  therein  according 
to  lawe  &  to  give  securitie  to  ye  dubble  vallu  of  ye  Inven¬ 
tory.  William  Sanborn  &  John  Moulton  doe  binde  them¬ 
selves  in  ye  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  on  oon- 
dicon  yt  ye  sd  Ruth  Johnson  shall  p[r]oceed  in  her 
Administratrixship  as  beforesd  according  to  law.  This 
bond  was  owned  in  open  Court  att  Salisbury,  Aprill  ye 
13:  1675.  Tho.  Bradbury,  rec. 


An  apprisall  of  ye  estate  of  James  Philbrick  late 

deceased.  li  s  d 

The  house  &  house  lott  &  oarchyard  &  Swamp 

at  fifty  5  li  55 — 00 — 00 

One  share  of  ox  comon  10 — 00 — 00 

(&  a  share  of  cow  comon  at  15 — 00 — 00 

(If  more  shares  at  ye  same  price 

3  acres  of  fresh  meadow  at  10 — 00 — 00 

7  acres  of  Salt  marsh  at  40 — 00 — 00 

one  hundred  &  twenty  acres  of  out  land  at  09 — 00 — 00 
27  acres  of  land  of  a  late  division  on  ye 

north  side  of  ye  town  02 — 10 — 00 

3  cowes  &  a  heifer  at  15 — 00 — 00 

10  sheep  att  05 — 00 — 00 

three  shotes  at  00 — 10 — 00 

3  small  gunnes  &  a  fowling  peece  02 — 00 — 00 

the  bedding  at  10 — 00 — 00 

Brass,  peuter  &  Iron  &  other  household 

lumber  at  08 — 00 — 00 

This  inventorie  was  taken  by  Thomas  Philbrick  & 
William  ffifeild  sen:  this  11th  of  December  in  ye  year. 
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1674  witness  our  hands  William  ffifeilds,  Tho;  Philbrick. 

Ann  Philbrick  hath  letters  of  Administration  granted 
unto  her  by  ye  County  Court  held  at  Salisbury  ye  13: 
2m:  1675  to  ye  estate  of  James  Philbrick  &  Tho:  Phil¬ 
brick  &  Phillip  Lewis  doe  binde  themselves  unto  ye 
treasurer  of  ye  County  in  ye  sum  of  two  hundred  &  forty 
pounds  on  condition  yt  ye  sd  Anne  shall  administer  ac¬ 
cording  to  law:  This  bond  was  owned  before  ye  abousd 
Court.  attest 

Ent.  May  7,  [16]  75  Tho  Bradbury  reed. 

Deed 

Joseph  Chace  of  Hampton,  ^Norfolk  Co.,  for  13  li  pay¬ 
able  as  expressed  in  ye  bill  conveys  to  Daniel  Lamprey 
of  same  place  about  four  acres  upland  in  Hampton  in 
ye  East  field,  with  a  common  way  on  ye  South  towards 
ye  sea  &  north  by  land  of  Wm.  ffifeild,  east  by  land  of 
Joseph  Moulton.  Mar.  24,  1673-1674.  Ack.  by  Joseph 
Chace  &  wife  Kachel  who  relinquished  her  dowry,  28: 
10  m:  1674.  before  Samll  Dalton,  Commissioner. 

Wit:  Henry  Dowe 

Henry  Moulton. 

Deed,  dated  July  22,  1679,  John  Bayly  to  Joshuah 
Bayly,  was  acknowledged  July  23,  1679,  by  John  Bayly 
before  John  Woodbridge,  commissioner.  Wit:  Thos.  Put¬ 
nam,  jr.,  Edward  Putnam. 
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FRENCH  NEUTRALS  IN  MARBLEHEAD,  1756. 


Petition  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of 
Marblehead,  Oct.  6,  1756,  to  the  General  Court:  “They 
have  now  under  their  Care  thirty-Seven  of  the  late  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  whome  Sixteen  are  men,  (most  of 
them  Sea  men).  These  people  for  want  of  Conveniance 
in  the  Town,  were  placed  in  three  Houses  near  together, 
at  a  place  called  the  Ferry,  near  to  Salem  Harbour,  a 
mile  at  least  from  the  Town  Inhabitants,  where  they 
Stil  remain.  That  their  being  together,  and  So  remote 
from  the  Town  gave  them  great  Oppertunity  of  Caballing 
together  and  forming  designs,  free  from  the  Notice  of 
said  Overseers,  and  it  is  generally  Apprehended,  that  the 
said  French  may  with  ease  put  themselves  and  Families 
on  board  a  Vessel  or  Vessels  in  either  Salem,  or  this  Har¬ 
bour  and  make  their  escape  in  the  night,  which  the  Forts 
of  these  Harbours  are  in  no  Condition  to  prevent.  That 
though  in  the  Summer  Season  the  Men  were  considerably 
Imployed  in  Labour  whereby  they  partly  Subsisted  their 
Families,yet  in  the  Winter  Season  there  will  be  no  Imploy- 
ment  for  them  in  this  place,  so  that  these  Families  (who  are 
in  want  of  every  thing)  must  be  Supplied  by  said  Overseers 
at  the  publick  Charge,  which  must  be  much  greater  here 
than  in  the  Country.  Wherefore  the  said  Overseers  Pray 
the  said  French  People  may  be  removed  from  Marblehead, 
and  be  other  ways  disposed  of  as  this  Honourable  Court 
Shall  think  fit. 

“As  these  People  are  extremely  Averse  to  living  in  the 
Country  it  is  likely  that  their  knowledge  of  Our  desire  to 
have  them  removed,  may  forward  their  Attempting  an 
escape  wherefore  hope  your  Honours  will  order  their 
Remove  as  Soon  as  possible  and  Some  guard  over  them  in 
the  mean  Time  I  am  your  Honours  Most  Humble  Ser¬ 
vant: 

“Nathan  Bowen,  for  the  Said  Overseers.” 

— Mass.  Arch.,  Vol.  23,  p.  226. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PORTRAITS  IN  THE  ESSEX 
INSTITUTE,  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Introductory  Note. 

The  Institute  has  long  felt  that  a  catalogue  of  the  por¬ 
traits  in  its  possession  should  be  published.  Many  of 
them  are  original  portraits  of  persons  of  importance  and 
genealogical  interest.  A  considerable  number  are  inter¬ 
esting  as  specimens  of  American  art  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Some  are  not 
very  remarkable  as  works  of  art  and  the  subjects  are  not 
especially  distinguished  persons.  However,  they  were 
people  of  some  prominence  in  the  community  and  their 
portraits,  in  many  cases  the  only  one  in  existence,  are  of 
much  interest  to  students  of  local  history  and  to  their 
descendants. 

It  seems  desirable  in  publishing  the  catalogue  to  make 
it  not  only  a  check  list  of  the  pictures,  but  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  such  information  as  might  be  available  concerning 
the  subject  of  each  picture. 

The  Peabody  Museum,  which  has  a  fine  collection  of 
shipmasters  and  persons  connected  with  the  marine  life 
of  Salem,  is  co-operating  with  us,  and  the  catalogue  will 
therefore  take  the  form,  first,  of  an  alphabetical  list  of 
all  oil  portraits  and  miniatures  in  the  possession  of  the 
Essex  Institute;  second,  a  similar  list  of  those  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Peabody  Museum;  third,  a  list  of  the  more 
important  portraits  in  other  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
City  Hall,  Court  House,  and  some  of  the  churches;  and 
fourth,  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  artists  represented, 
referring  to  their  work  by  the  number  in  the  catalogue. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  portraits  will  be  reproduced 
in  half-tone.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  make  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  here,  a  knowledge  of  what 
portraits  can  be  found  in  Salem.  The  information  given 
will  be  suflScient  to  prevent  confusion  of  a  subject  with 
another  of  the  same  name.  The  catalogue  is  limited  to 
the  oil  portraits,  miniatures,  pastels,  and  a  few  by  special 
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process,  as  medallion  in  wax  and  porcelain.  Ko  attempt 
has  been  made  to  include  photographs,  lithographs,  engrav¬ 
ings,  or  pictures  by  mechanical  processes,  of  which  the 
Institute,  of  course,  has  a  large  collection. 


1.  Rev.  John  Emery  Abbot,  1793-1819.  Miniature 
by  Miss  Groodrich.  2%  in.  x  2%  in.  Half  length, 
face  nearly  front.  Reddish  hair  brushed  up  from 
forehead  and  side  whiskers.  White  cravat,  dark 
coat  and  waistcoat  Light  tone  background. 

Gift  of  Ellen  and  Robert  Hale  Bancroft,  1882. 

Rev.  John  Emery  Abbot,  A.M.,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Hannah  (Emery)  Abbot,  was  born  at  Exeter,  H.  H.,  on 
August  6,  1793.  He  was  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
G^rge  Abbot,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Andover.  His 
father  was  principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  from 
1795  to  1838,  and  the  son  fitted  for  college  at  that  insti¬ 
tution.  He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1810, 
and  Harvard  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1815.  That  same  year  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  North 
Church,  Salem,  but  after  a  pastorate  of  two  years,  was 
forced  to  resign  on  account  of  iU  health.  A  voyage  to 
Cuba  and  travel  in  various  parts  of  the  South  failed  to 
benefit  him,  and  he  died  in  Exeter  on  October  7,  1819,  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year.  [See  Bell,  History  of  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  1888;  Bentley,  Diary,  Salem,  1905-1914,  vol.  IV, 
p.  620;  Harvard  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  1910;  Salem 
Gazette,  April  25,  1815,  Oct.  8,  15,  1819.] 

2.  John  Quincy  Adams,  1767-1848.  Oil,  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  29  in.  x  25  in.  Half  length,  face 
nearly  front.  Elderly  man,  bald-headed.  White 
stock,  black  coat,  dark  red  background. 

Gift  of  G.  A.  Andrews,  1918. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Braintree,  now  Quincy,  Massachusetts, 
on  July  11,  1767,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
February  23,  1848.  After  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
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in  1787,  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  the  distinguished 
Federalist  and  eminent  jurist,  Theophilus  Parsons  of 
Newhuryport,  one  of  his  associates  in  Newburyport  at 
that  time  being  Hon.  Samuel  Putnam  of  Salem.  Adams’ 
diary,  kept  during  this  period,  contains  much  of  interest 
to  Essex  County.  He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
in  Essex  County  in  1790.  [See  Ldfe  in  a  New  England 
Town,  17 87 -n 88,  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Boston, 
1903;  Bentley,  Diary,  Salem,  1905-1914,  4  vols. ;  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Biography,  1928,  vol.  1.] 

3.  William  B.  Aiken,  1814-1884.  Oil,  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  27^/^  in.  x  22  in.  Waist  length, 
almost  full  face,  dark  hair,  side  whiskers.  Turned- 
over  white  collar,  black  stock,  low-cut  braid-edged 
vest.  Gold  watch  chain,  telescope  in  left  hand. 
Seascape  background,  hills,  a  tree  and  a  sail-boat 
on  left.  Deposited  with  the  Peabody  Museum. 
Gift  of  Rev.  John  W.  Buckham,  1918. 

Capt.  William  B.  Aiken,  mariner,  was  born  in  Salem, 
February  8,  1814,  the  son  of  John  and  Lydia  (Bridges) 
Aiken.  He  married,  on  December  27,  1836,  Elizabeth 
Pattee,  and  their  home  was  for  many  years  in  South 
Salem.  In  1854,  Captain  Aiken  was  part  owner  of  the 
111  ton  schooner.  Velocity,  with  James  W.  KimbaU  and 
William  Pickering.  He  died  in  Salem  on  November  27, 
1884.  [See  Salem  Vital  Records  (printed) ;  Essex  Inst. 
Hist.  Colls.  (Hitchins  and  Phillips),  Salem  Ship  Regis¬ 
ters,  vol.  42,  p.  97.] 

4.  Mrs.  John  Fiske  Allen  (Lucy  Pickering  Dodge 

Allen),  1810-1840.  Oil,  by  Chatelaine,  Borne, 
Italy.  Canvas,  54  in.  x  40  in.  Standing  figure 
of  a  lady,  three-quarters  length.  Dark  brown  hair 
parted  in  center,  low-cut  black  evening  dress. 
Nearly  full  face,  tilted  to  left,  right  hand  raised 
toward  shoulder,  left  arm  and  hand  hang  down. 
A  thin  scarf  is  held  in  both  hands.  Bed  curtain 
and  landscape  with  columns  in  background. 

Gift  of  the  Heirs  of  Miss  Louisa  Lander,  1920. 
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Mrs.  Lucy  Pickering  (Dodge)  Allen,  the  daughter  of 
Pickering  and  Eebecca  (Jenks)  Dodge,  was  bom  in  Sa¬ 
lem  on  March  17,  1810.  She  married  on  December  16, 
1833,  John  Fiske,  son  of  Edward  and  Anna  (Fiske) 
Allen,  who  was  born  in  Salem,  July  14,  1807,  and  died 
in  Salem,  on  October  18,  1876.  Her  father,  Pickering 
Dodge,  was  a  distinguished  Salem  merchant  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce  and  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Dodge,  who  came  to  Salem  from  Somersetshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1629.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  member  of  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  and  in  later  life  was  a  noted  horticultur¬ 
ist,  being  the  first  in  Salem  to  propagate  the  night-bloom¬ 
ing  cereus  and  the  first  in  New  England  to  flower  the 
Victoria  regia.  Mrs.  Allen  died  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
on  August  6,  1840,  leaving  one  child,  Pickering  Dodge 
Allen,  who  was  born  in  1838  and  died  in  1863.  [See 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  2,  pp.  166,  287,  vol.  14,  p. 
272;  Ellery  and  Pickering,  Pickering  Genealogy,  vol.  2, 
pp.  461,  743.] 

5.  Nathaniel  Kinsman  Allen,  1804-1875.  Oil,  by 
J.  Harvey  Young.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  24^/2  in- 
Portrait  of  man,  seated  in  upholstered  chair.  Al¬ 
most  full  face,  dark  eyes  front,  dark  complexion, 
dark  brown  hair,  thin  on  top,  side  whiskers.  High 
white  collar,  black  stock,  shirt  pin,  dark  clothes. 
Warm  brownish  background.  Dull  red  curtain  on 
extreme  left. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Mary  P.  Allen,  1918. 

Nathaniel  Kinsman  Allen  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1804,  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Kinsman) 
Allen,  of  that  place.  He  removed  to  Salem  at  an  early 
age  and  there  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Eunice  (Fellows)  Potter,  on  November  29,  1827.  Mr. 
Allen  was  in  the  insurance  business  in  Salem  for  many 
years;  he  also  served  the  city  as  Assessor  and  in  other 
capacities,  having  been  a  member  of  the  City  Council, 
1847-1851.  He  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Assessors.  His  death  occurred  in  Salem,  July 
11,  1875.  [Salem  Vital  Records  (printed)  ;  Gloucester 
Vital  Records  (printed);  Salem  Gazette,  July  14,  1875.] 
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6.  PiCKEEiNo  Dodge  Auden,  1838-1863.  Oil,  by  Wil¬ 

liam  Henry  Furness.  Canvas,  45  in.  x  36  in. 
Standing  figure  in  military  uniform.  Right  hand 
on  belt,  left  hand  on  sword.  Three-quarters  head. 

Gift  of  Misses  Marion  C.  and  Elisabeth  C.  Allen,  191S. 

7.  PicKEEiNG  Dodge  Allen,  1838-1863.  Oil,  by  Abel 

Nichols.  Canvas,  25  in.  x  30  in.  Portrait  of  a 
small  boy  in  plaid  dress,  white  frill  collar,  red¬ 
dish  fair  hair,  face  three-quarters  to  left.  Arrow 
in  right  hand,  bow  in  left  hand.  Landscape  back¬ 
ground. 

Bequest  of  the  Misses  Allen,  1919. 

Pickering  Dodge  Allen,  only  son  of  John  Fiske  and 
Lucy  Pickering  (Dodge)  Allen,  was  born  in  Salem  on 
May  20,  1838.  He  early  held  a  commission  in  the  Salem 
Light  Infantry,  becoming  a  member  in  1857.  Fond  of 
foreign  travel,  he  set  out  on  a  long  trip  abroad  in  1859 
and  was  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States.  Hastening  home,  he  enlisted  on  De¬ 
cember  17,  1861,  and  was  stationed  in  Louisiana.  While 
serving  upon  the  staff  of  General  Weitzel,  as  aide-de-camp, 
and  as  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  1st  Unattached  Cavalry,  he 
was  wounded  and  died  a  victim  of  malarial  fever,  at 
Brashear  City,  Louisiana,  on  June  2,  1863.  His  funeral 
and  interment  were  at  Salem.  He  was  unmarried.  [See 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  14,  p.  273,  vol.  26,  p.  161; 
Dodge,  Dodge  Genealogy,  1894;  Salem  Gazette,  June  30, 
1863.] 

8.  Joseph  Andeews,  1808-1869.  Oil,  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  20  in.  x  16  in.,  oval.  Portrait 
of  man,  head  and  shoulders,  three-quarter  view, 
under  life  size.  Dark  hair  and  side  whiskers,  white 
collar,  black  stock,  dark  clothes,  brown  background. 
Gift  of  Heirs  of  Clement  Walker  Andrews,  19S1. 

Joseph  Andrews,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Bell) 
Andrews,  was  born  in  Salem  on  December  10,  1808.  He 
married,  first,  on  October  10,  1832,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Eliza  (Bartlet)  Sprague,  who  was  born  in 
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Salem,  Nov.  15,  1809,  and  died  August  4,  1841 ;  married, 
second,  in  1857,  Judith  Walker,  who  was  bom  April  26, 
1826.  He  began  his  business  life  as  clerk  in  a  Salem 
bank  and  in  1832  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,  Boston.  Later  he  was  a  successful  merchant  con¬ 
nected  with  shipping  interests.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
public  life  of  Salem,  serving  as  Mayor  in  1854-1855.  He 
was  Captain  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  and  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  holding 
the  latter  position  in  1861  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  was  detailed  to  command  Fort  Warren  in  Boston 
Harbor.  Mr.  Andrews  belonged  to  the  Masonic  Frater¬ 
nity,  and  held  membership  in  Winslow  Lewis  Comman- 
dery,  Knights  Templar,  of  Salem.  He  joined  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  1844.  Removing 
to  Boston  in  1862,  he  continued  his  residence  there  until 
his  death  on  February  8,  1869.  Interment  was  at  Har¬ 
mony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  26,  p.  161 ;  Roberts,  History  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,  1898,  vol.  Ill,  p.  168; 
Salem  Vital  Records  (printed).] 

9.  Joseph  Spkague  Andeews,  Lauea  Josephine  An- 
DEEWS,  Maey  Elizabeth  Andeews.  Oil,  by  C.  L. 

Fenton.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in.  Group  of  three 
children.  Center  figure  a  girl,  holding  a  cat,  fig¬ 
ure  on  right  holds  a  doll. 

Gift  of  Thomas  Edward  Oliver,  1922. 

These  are  children  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Sprague) 
Andrews.  Joseph  Sprague  Andrews  was  born  in  Salem, 
October,  1834;  Laura  Josephine  Andrews  was  bora  in 
Boston,  December  7,  1837 ;  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Andrews 
was  probably  bora  in  Boston.  [See  Salem  Vital  Records 
(printed).] 

10.  Feancis  Heney  Appleton,  1847 — .  Oil,  by  Mary 

Brewster  Hazelton.  Canvas,  36  in.  x  30  in. 
Three-quarter  length,  full  face.  Seated,  with  arms 
resting  on  arms  of  chair.  Gray  hair  and  mous¬ 
tache.  Spectacles,  blue  striped  tie,  blue  suit.  Dark 
brown  background. 

Gift  of  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  1933. 
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Francis  Henry  Appleton  was  bom  in  Boston  on  June 
17,  1847,  the  son  of  Francis  Henry  and  Georgiana  Crown- 
inshield  (Silsbee)  Appleton.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1869.  He  was  curator  of  the 
Bussey  Institution  from  1873  to  1875;  has  been  trustee 
and  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture;  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College;  member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Experiment  Station,  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
Hew  England  Agricultural  Society  and  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural'  Society.  While  a  resident  of  Peabody 
he  served  in  the  Massachusetts  House  and  Senate,  and  as 
a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Peabody,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Peabody  Historical  Society.  He  has  been 
interested  in  military  affairs  since  1870,  when  he  became 
associated  with  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  rose  in  the 
ranks  of  Massachusetts  Militia  until  he  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  and,  commander  general  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  having  been  retired  in  1900.  General  Appleton 
was  President  of  the  Essex  Institute  from  1904  to  1916. 
He  married,  first,  Fanny  Rollins  Tappan  of  Boston,  on 
June  2,  1874;  married,  second,  Mary  Spencer  Tappan,  on 
Hovember  6,  1907. 

11.  Rev.  Edward  Barnard,  A.M.,  1720-1774.  Oil,  by 
John  Singleton  Copley.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  face  nearly  front.  Large  gray 
wig,  white  stock  and  clergyman’s  neckband,  black 
coat  and  waistcoat.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Edward  Barnard  before  1850. 

Rev.  Edward  Barnard  was  a  native  of  Andover,  where 
he  was  born  on  June  15,  1720,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  and 
Sarah  (Martyn)  Barnard,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Barnard  of  the  same  place.  He  was  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  College,  A.M.,  in  1736,  and  ordained  at  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  in  1743.  The  same  year  he  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Carey  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
ship  chandler.  Mr.  Barnard  belonged  to  a  family  that 
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gave  several  distinguished  clergymen  to  Essex  County, 
of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent.  His  scholar¬ 
ship  was  marked  and  his  preaching  was  said  to  have  been 
excelled  by  few  of  his  day.  Several  of  his  sermons  were 
published.  He  died  in  Haverhill  on  January  26,  1774, 
aged  fifty-four  years.  His  widow  died  in  Andover  on 
November  18,  1805.  He  was  brother  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Barnard,  Sr.,  of  the  First  Church,  Salem.  [See  Chase, 
History  of  Haverhill,  1861,  p.  553;  Barnard  Genealogy, 
Essex  Ariiiquarian,  vol.  6,  p.  130;  Haverhill  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords  (printed) ;  Wyman,  Genealogies  and  Estates  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  vol.  1,  p.  179.] 

12.  Rev.  Thomas  Babnabd,  D.D.,  1748-1814.  Wax 
portrait  (bas-relief),  profile,  facing  right,  by  John 
Christian  Rauschner.  Long  dark  hair,  clergy¬ 
man’s  white  neckband  and  black  robe. 

Received  before  1850.  Donor  unknown. 

Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  D.D.,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
and  Mary  (Woodbridge)  Barnard,  was  born  in  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  on  February  5,  1748.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1766  and  became  the  first  pastor 
of  the  North  Church  in  Salem,  having  been  ordained  on 
January  13,  1773.  He  married,  May  31,  1773,  Lois, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Esther  (Ome)  Gardner,  who  was 
born  in  Salem,  November  15,  1741.  They  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Thomas  who  died  in  1800  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  Sarah,  who  married  Robert  Emery  of  Springfield,  and 
died  in  1809.  Neither  of  these  children  survived  their 
parents,  as  Dr.  Barnard  passed  away  October  1,  1814,  at 
Salem,  and  his  wife  died  in  Andover,  July  9,  1819.  Dr. 
Barnard  appeared  as  a  mediator  between  Colonel  Leslie, 
the  British  officer,  and  the  people  on  that  memorable 
Sabbath  in  February,  1775,  when  Leslie  marched  past  the 
North  Church  on  the  way  to  the  North  Bridge  to  seize  the 
cannon  supposed  to  be  concealed  near  there.  Interrogated 
at  the  bridge  by  Colonel  Leslie,  young  Barnard  suggested 
a  compromise,  and  finally,  after  an  argument  and  with 
but  slight  bloodshed,  Leslie  made  his  retreat,  returning 
by  way  of  Marblehead  to  Boston.  Dr.  Barnard  was  a 
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fine  scholar,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Providence  in 

1794.  He  delivered  the  Dudlein  lecture  at  Cambridge  in 

1795,  an  oration  at  Salem  upon  the  death  of  Washington 
in  1799,  which  was  printed  “by  desire  of  the  town,”  and 
other  occasional  sermons.  Fourteen  of  his  sermons  were 
published.  For  three  generations  Dr.  Barnard’s  ancestors 
had  been  clergymen,  and  his  uncle,  the  Kev.  Edward 
Barnard,  was  also  a  noted  divine,  in  Haverhill,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  [See  Gardner  Genealogy,  Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls,  vol.  39,  p.  34,  vol.  4,  p.  274;  Newhury  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords  (printed)  ;  Barnard  Genealogy,  Essex  Antiq.,  vol.  6, 
p.  130.] 

13.  Mrs.  William  (Bates)  Barnes,  1780 — .  Oil,  by 

unknown  artist,  on  metal.  10^4  in.  x  8^  in. 
Three-quarter  length,  full  face,  seated  figure.  Lace 
cap  and  collar,  necklace  and  locket.  Black  dress, 
left  arm  over  back  of  chair.  About  a  quarter  life 
size.  Dark  warm  gray  background. 

Oift  of  Heirs  of  William  B.  Bates,  1919. 

Mrs.  William  Bates  Barnes  was  born  in  London  in  1780, 
the  daughter  of  Willi.am  Bates.  The  date  of  her  death 
is  unknown.  She  was  an  actress  and  was  for  a  while  at 
the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston. 

14.  WiLi.iAM  Bates,  — 1812.  Oil,  said  to  be  by  John 

Singleton  Copley  and  that  signature  has  been 
painted  over.  Canvas,  23%  in.  x  18%  in.  Head 
and  shoulders,  three-quarter  view  head,  eyes  front, 
white  stock.  High  buff  waistcoat,  high  collared 
dark  coat,  dark  gray  background. 

Oift  of  Heirs  of  William  B.  Bates,  1919. 

William  Bates  was  born  in  England  and  died  in  1812 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  robe-master  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  emigrated  from  London  in  1793  with  his  family, 
and  established  the  first  theatres  in  Albany,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  and  New  Orleans. 
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15.  James  Bayley,  1803-1852.  Oil,  by  Chester  Hard¬ 

ing.  Canvas,  35  in.  x  28  in.  Three-quarters 
length,  face  nearly  front.  Position,  seated,  with 
right  arm  resting  on  chair  arm,  left  hand  on  thigh. 
Brown  hair,  high  white  collar,  green  silk  stock  tied 
with  bow  in  center.  Red  and  green  shirt  stud  in 
shirt  front.  Black  coat  and  waistcoat.  Dark 
warm  background. 

CHft  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  8,  Stackpole,  1912. 

James  Bayley  was  bom  probably  about  1803,  the  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Symmes)  Bayley.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Samuel  King  Bayley,  and  uncle  of  Mrs.  George 
M.  Whipple  of  Salem.  He  died  in  Boston  in  1852. 

16.  Samuel  King  Bayxey,  1808-1855.  Miniature  by 

unknown  artist  about  1829.  Measurement,  2%  in. 
X  2  in.  Half  length,  face  three-quarters.  Dark 
hair,  wears  white  stock  fastened  with  cravat  pin, 
white  waistcoat,  dark  coat,  open.  Looks  at  spec¬ 
tator.  Brown  background. 

CHft  of  Mrs.  George  M.  Whipple,  1910. 

Samuel  King  Bayley  was  born  in  Boston  about  1808 
and  was  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Symmes)  Bayley. 
His  wife  was  Emeline  A,  Stephens,  and  their  daughter, 
Emeline  Doane  Bayley,  was  the  second  wife  of  George 
M.  Whipple  of  Salem.  Mr.  Bayley  was  for  many  years 
an  auctioneer  in  Boston,  with  offices  on  Congress,  Battery- 
march  and  Milk  Streets,  being  at  one  time  associated  in 
this  business  with  Jabez  Hatch.  He  also  kept  a  carriage 
bazaar  on  Federal  Street.  His  death  occurred  in  Boston 
at  23  Eliot  Street,  on  March  27,  1855,  being  then  forty- 
seven  years  of  age.  fSee  Boston  Vital  Records,  City 
Hall;  Vinton,  Symmes  Genealogy,  p.  74,  75;  Salem  Vital 
Records,  City  Hall.] 

17.  Rev.  William  Bentley,  1759-1819.  Oil,  by  James 

Erothingham.  Canvas,  27  in.  x  22  in.  Half- 
length,  face  nearly  front.  Elderly  man,  face  tilted 
back,  gray  hair  and  side  whiskers.  White  stock, 
clergyman’s  neckband.  Black  robe  over  black  coat 
and  vest.  Dark  brown  background. 

Gift  of  Benjamin  Williams  Crotcninshield,  18S2. 
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18.  Rev.  William  Bentley,  1759-1819.  Oil,  by  Chai> 

lotte  Gilbert  of  North  Brookfield  (after  a  painting 
in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society).  This  pic¬ 
ture  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Bentley  School  in 
Salem. 

CHft  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Manchester. 

Rev.  William  Bentley,  son  of  Joshua  and  Elizabeth 
(Paine)  Bentley,  was  a  native  of  Boston,  where  he  was 
bom  on  June  22,  1759,  being  named  for  his  grandfather, 
William  Paine,  an  early  resident  of  that  city.  In  1777 
he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  from  Harvard  College 
and  taught  in  the  Latin  and  North  Grammar  Schools  of 
Boston  until  he  was  called  to  accept  a  position  as  tutor 
in  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  alma  mater,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1783. 
He  shortly  afterward  became  a  colleague  pastor  at  the 
East  Church  in  Salem  with  Rev.  Mr.  Diman,  whom  he 
finally  succeeded.  His  tastes  were  literary  and  he  was 
also  much  interested  in  scientific,  historical  and  antiqua¬ 
rian  pursuits;  his  philanthropic  deeds  were  many.  Har¬ 
vard  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  He  was  a  scholar  of  national 
reputation;  he  read  with  facility  more  than  twenty  lan¬ 
guages  and  spoke  most  of  the  European  languages.  He 
had  correspondence  with  many  scholars  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  with  Professor  Ebeling  of  Hamburg.  He 
was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  in  his  contributions  to  the 
newspapers  during  the  early  nineteenth  century,  vigorously 
espoused  the  cause  of  that  party.  A  complete  sketch  of  his 
life  is  contained  in  the  first  of  the  four  volumes  of  his 
remarkable  diary,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Essex 
Institute.  His  death  occurred  suddenly  in  Salem  on 
December  29,  1819.  The  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Edward  Everett.  Dr.  Bentley  was  unmarried. 

19.  John  Bekteam,  1796-1882.  Oil,  copy  by  Miss  H. 

Frances  Osborn,  after  Edgar  Parker.  Canvas,  28 
in.  x  22  in.  Standing  figure,  half  length,  face 
slightly  more  than  three-quarters,  holding  letter  in 
left  hand.  Less  than  life  size. 

Purchased  in  1893. 
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Capt.  John  Bertram,  one  of  Salem’s  most  distinguished 
merchants,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  February  11, 
1796,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Perchard)  Bertram. 
He  came  to  America  and  shortly  to  Salem,  with  his  father, 
who  was  also  of  French  and  English  ancestry,  being  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Jeanne  (Legros)  Bertram.  Captain 
Bertram  began  his  seafaring  life  soon  after  reaching  Sa¬ 
lem,  shipping  as  a  cabin  boy.  His  career  as  commander, 
then  owner,  of  many  large  vessels  fitted  him  for  his  later 
business  ventures  and  he  became  a  wealthy  and  influential 
citizen  of  Salem,  whose  public  and  private  benefactions 
were  innumerable.  His  vessels  sailed  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  Para,  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and  countless 
other  foreign  ports,  at  the  time  when  Salem  commerce 
was  at  its  height,  and  his  success  followed  an  early  life 
of  prudence,  industry  and  perseverance.  After  his  re¬ 
tirement  as  a  shipping  merchant,  he  engaged  in  railroad 
enterprises  in  the  West.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Salem  Marine  Society,  the  East  India  Marine  Society, 
and  Essex  Lodge  of  Masons.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Bertram  Home  for  Aged  Men  and  a  patron  of  the  Salem 
Hospital  and  the  Children’s  Friend  Society.  In  1823  he 
married  Mary  Smith,  who  died  in  1837.  His  second  wife 
was  Mrs.  Clarissa  (Macintire)  Millet,  and  his  third  wife, 
Mary  Ann  Ropes,  who  survived  him.  A  few  years  after 
Captain  Bertram’s  death,  which  occurred  on  March  22, 
1882,  his  beautiful  home  on  Essex  Street  was  donated  by 
his  family  to  the  City  of  Salem,  to  become  its  Public 
Library,  and  it  stands  as  a  monument  to  one  of  Salem’s 
most  valued  and  public-spirited  friends.  [See  Essex 
Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  15,  p.  307,  vol.  21,  p.  81;  Salem 
Register,  March  23,  1882 ;  Osgood  and  Batchelder,  Sketch 
of  Salem,  p.  134.] 

20.  William  Biglow,  1773-1844.  Wax  portrait  (bas- 
relief),  profile  facing  left,  by  John  Christian 
Rauschner.  Brown  hair  and  side  whiskers,  high 
white  collar  and  stock,  black  coat. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Mary  W.  Bigloic,  1892. 

William  Biglow,  a  native  of  Weston,  Massachusetts, 
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was  born  on  September  21,  1773,  the  son  of  William  and 
Hepsibeth  (Russell)  Biglow.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1794,  and  six  years  after¬ 
ward  removed  to  Salem,  where  for  several  years  he  taught 
a  school  called  the  Salem  Academy.  This  school  was  held 
over  Michael  Webb’s  store  in  the  Stearns  building,  but 
outgrowing  that  he  removed  to  a  building  on  Odell  Hill 
near  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  North  Church  for  a  vestry  room.  While 
a  teacher  at  Salem  he  was  much  interested  in  forming  a 
sort  of  military  corps  composed  of  his  scholars,  whom 
he  trained  with  great  care  in  these  tactics  as  well  as  in 
the  branches  of  learning  commonly  taught  at  that  period. 
Later,  he  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Boston  and  Natick,  stud¬ 
ied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  preached  occasionally  in  the  Brattle  Square 
and  Hollis  Street  Churches  in  Boston.  During  his  last 
years  he  followed  the  profession  of  proof-reader  at  the 
University  Press  in  Cambridge.  He  compiled  several 
school  books  for  children  and  was  an  editor  and  poet  of 
no  mean  order,  combining  a  sparkling  wit  with  great 
talent  and  intelligence.  William  Biglow  married  on  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1799,  in  Salem,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Rebecca  Lander.  She  died  March  25,  1834,  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  and  his  death  occurrerd  in  Boston,  January  12,  1844. 
The  Salem  records  tell  us  that  four  children  were  born  of 
this  union,  two  of  whom,  at  least,  died  in  infancy.  [See 
Essex  hist.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  5,  p.  250;  Tapley,  Salem 
Imprints,  Salem,  1927.] 

21.  Rev.  Edwin  Corteandt  Bolles,  1836-1920.  Oil  by 
J.  Winbush,  Philadelphia,  1876.  Canvas,  13  in. 
X  11^/4  in.  Head  of  man,  full  three-quarters,  to 
left,  painted  on  cardboard.  Dark  brown  hair  parted 
on  left  side,  heavy  side  whiskers,  mouth  and  chin 
shaven.  Wears  gold-rimmed  glasses.  Warm  gray 
background. 

Gift  of  John  Rohinson,  1902. 

Rev.  Edwin  Cortlandt  Bolles,  born  September  19,  1836, 
was  a  native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  only  child  of 
Edwin  and  Mary  Bolles.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College  in  the  class  of  1855.  He  was  baptized  in  the 
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Episcopal  Church  but  was  ordained  to  the  Universalist 
ministry  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  held 
pastorates  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  at  New  Orleans. 
Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  on  the 
staff  of  Quneral  Grant,  he  was  for  a  time  in  Boston,  leav¬ 
ing  there  for  a  charge  in  Portland,  Maine.  This  he  re¬ 
linquished  to  go  to  Salem,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Universalist  Church  in  that  city  for  fifteen  years.  New 
York  City  then  claimed  him  and  he  was  for  some  time 
over  the  Third  Universalist  parish  in  that  place.  His 
first  wife  was  Mary  D.  Waters,  who  died  in  1852,  and 
in  1863  he  married  Margaret  A.  Barstow  at  Portland. 
Mr.  Bolles  was  a  popular  lecturer  and  also  well  known 
for  his  scientific  attainments,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
Botany  and  Zoology.  He  held  for  some  time  the  chair  of 
Microscopy  at  St.  Lawrence  University  in  Canton,  New 
York,  and  also  was  Dickson  Professor  of  English  and 
American  History  at  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts.  He 
died  on  January  11,  1920,  at  Tufts  College,  being  sur¬ 
vived  by  two  daughters.  [See  Necrology  in  Archives  of 
Universalist  Convention,  Boston ;  Bolles,  Bolles  Genealogy, 
p.  16 ;  Biographical  Clippings,  vol.  36,  at  Essex  Inst.] 

22.  Joseph  Bowditch,  1700-1780.  Miniature  by  un¬ 
known  artist.  Measurements,  1%  in.  x  %  in. 
Head  and  shoulders  of  young  man  with  fair  hair. 
Face  nearly  front,  blue  coat,  white  stock,  light 
background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Gardner,  1878. 

Joseph  Bowditch  was  born  at  Salem  on  August  21, 
1700,  the  son  of  Captain  William  and  Mary  (Gardner) 
Bowditch.  On  July  22,  1725,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  (Palfrey)  Hunt.  She 
died  on  May  7,  1743,  in  her  thirty-ninth  year.  Joseph 
Bowditch  was  “a  man  of  wonderful  humor”  and  many 
interesting  anecdotes  were  related  of  him.  He  was  always 
called  “Squire  Bowditch”  and  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
honesty  and  respectability.  It  is  said  that  he  once  failed 
in  business  and  although  his  creditors  were  satisfied  with 
what  he  could  pay  them,  yet  when,  in  later  years,  he  was 
successful,  he  promptly  settled  all  his  liabilities  in  full. 
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He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Clerk  of  Courts  for 
many  years.  He  died  on  October  6,  1780,  aged  eighty 
years.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Charter  Street 
burying  ground  in  Salem.  He  was  the  third  in  descent 
from  William  Bowditch,  who  was  admitted  an  inhabitant 
of  Salem  in  1639,  and  was  connected  with  the  Hawthorne 
family  and  a  near  relative  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the 
famous  mathematician.  [See  Essex  Antiq.,  vol.  10,  p.  55 ; 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  6,  p.  162 ;  Salem  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords  (printed)  ;  Gardner,  Gardner  Genealogy;  N.  E.  Gen. 
and  Hist.  Reg.,  vol.  50,  p.  436.] 

23.  Nathaniei,  Bowditch,  1773-1838.  Oil,  by  Miss 
Marcia  Oakes  Woodbury,  after  Charles  Osgood. 
Canvas,  28  in.  x  22  in.  Elderly  man  seated,  almost 
full  face,  bald,  gray  hair.  White  stock,  dark  coat 
and  waistcoat.  Warm  dark  background. 

Purchased  in  189S. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  eminent  mathematician,  was  bom 
in  Salem,  March  26,  1773,  the  son  of  Habakkuk  and  Mary 
(Ingersoll)  Bowditch.  He  married,  March  25,  1798, 
first,  Elizabeth  B.,  daughter  of  Capt.  Francis  and  Mary 
(Hodges)  Boardman.  She  died  October  18,  1798,  and 
on  October  28,  1800,  he  married,  second,  his  cousin  Polly, 
or  Mary  Ingersoll  of  Danvers,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Mary  (Hodges)  Ingersoll.  Mary  (Ingersoll)  Bowditch 
died  April  17,  1834.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  William  Bowditch,  who  came  to  America 
from  the  west  of  England  in  1639.  Beginning  as  a  super¬ 
cargo,  and  soon  becoming  master  mariner,  Mr.  Bowditch 
early  developed  a  taste  for  scientific  research,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  which  pertained  to  navigation.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  books  on  astronomy,  navigation  and  like 
subjects,  but  he  will  forever  be  remembered  for  his  “Prac¬ 
tical  Navigator,”  which  is  still  in  use  by  navigators,  new 
editions  being  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  United 
States  Government.  His  greatest  work  was  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Laplace’s  “M^anique  Celeste.”  Nathaniel  Bow¬ 
ditch  held  many  positions  of  tmst  in  Salem,  including 
President  of  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  East  India  Marine 
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Society  and  other  organizations.  He  declined  professor¬ 
ships  in  various  colleges,  including  Harvard,  University 
of  Virginia,  and  West  Point.  He  removed  to  Boston  in 
1823.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  which  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1816,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  Royal 
Irish  Society,  and  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 
He  died  in  !^ston  on  March  16,  1838.  [See  Essex  Inst. 
Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  4,  p.  9,  vol.  15,  p.  301,  vol.  9,  part  II, 
p.  23;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  1928,  vol.  I; 
Bowditch,  Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Boston,  1839.] 

24.  Simon  Bradsteeet,  1603-1697.  Oil,  by  unknowm 
artist,  after  one  in  Senate  Chamber,  Boston.  Can¬ 
vas,  34  in.  X  27  in.  Half  length,  face  nearly 
front,  long  brown  curly  hair.  Black  skull  cap. 
Moustache  and  small  imperial.  White  kerchief 
and  black  coat.  Brown  robe  around  shoulders. 
Natural  brown  background. 

Presented  to  Essex  Historical  Society  before  1850. 

Donor  unknown. 

Simon  Bradstreet,  Colonial  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
came  with  Winthrop  in  the  ship  Arhella  in  1630.  His 
wife,  Anne,  who  accompanied  him,  was  daughter  of 
Thomas  Dudley,  later  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
became  the  first  woman  poet  of  the  new  world.  After 
Anne  Bradstreet’s  death,  which  occurred  in  Andover,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Governor  Bradstreet  married,  about  1676,  Ann, 
widow  of  Captain  Joseph  Gardner  of  Salem,  and  daughter 
of  Emmanuel  and  Lucy  Downing.  The  Downing-Gardner 
home  in  Salem  then  became  the  residence  of  Governor 
Bradstreet,  and  there  he  lived  until  his  death  on  March  27, 
1697.  She  died  April  19, 1713.  This  house  stood  where 
are  now  the  Armory  and  the  Essex  Institute.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  remains  were  placed  in  a  tomb  in  the  Charter 
Street  cemetery  in  Salem.  [See  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  vol.  2 ;  Essex  In.st.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  64,  p.  301, 
vol.  4,  p.  185,  vol.  38,  p.  77.] 

{To  he  continued) 
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SHIP  EEGISTEKS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
NEWBURYPORT. 

1789-1870. 

Compiled  feom  the  Newbukypoet  Custom  House 
Records,  now  in  Possession  of  the  Essex 
Institute. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  LXX,  Page  92.) 

Beaver,  sch.,  62  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1823;  length,  55  ft. 
6  in. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  6  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  May  15, 
1827.  Moses  Merrill,  John  Rogers,  Michael  Titcomb,  own¬ 
ers;  Nicholas  French,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  17,  1829.  Henry 
Larcom  of  Beverly,  owner;  Michael  W.  Larcom,  master. 

Bee,  bgtne.,  143  tons;  built  Newbury,  1783;  length,  68  ft. 

2  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  2  in.  Reg.  Jan. 
5,  1790.  William  Coombs,  John  Coombs,  owners;  William 
Eustis,  master. 

Bee,  sch.,  75  56/95  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1796;  length, 
66  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  6^  in.  Reg. 
Feb.  8,  1798.  Solomon  HaskeU  of  Newbury,  David  CoflBn, 
Mack  Haskell  and  Ignatius  Haskell,  both  of  Deer  Isle, 
owners ;  Harry  Parsons,  master.  Reg.  June  10,  1799.  Solo¬ 
mon  Haskell  of  Newbury,  Mack  Haskell  and  Ignatius  Has¬ 
kell,  both  of  Deer  Isle,  owners;  Valentine  Bagley,  master. 
Reg.  Dec.  14,  1796.  Solomon  Haskell  of  Newbury,  David 
Coffin,  Mack  Haskell  and  Ignatius  Haskell,  both  of  Deer 
Isle,  owners;  Ebenezer  Parlay,  master. 

Bee,  brig,  107  tons;  built  Buckstown,  1800;  length,  71  ft. 
4  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  1  in.  Reg.  Feb.  3, 
1801.  Moses  Brown,  owner ;  Ebenezer  Choate,  master.  Reg. 
Oct.  28,  1803,  145  tons.  Moses  Brown,  owner  ;  Nathaniel 
Fletcher,  master.  Reg.  May  11,  1804.  Moses  Brown,  owner ; 
Nathaniel  Fletcher,  master. 

Belisarius,  sch.,  57  14/95  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1796; 
length,  59  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  2  in. 
Reg.  Jan.  4,  1797.  Philip  Coombs,  owner;  William  Bartlet, 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  14,  1797.  Philip  Coombs,  owner;  Wil¬ 
liam  Bartlet,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  12,  1799.  William  Stover, 
owner;  William  Stover,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  1,  1800.  Lau¬ 
rence  Spitzenfield,  Gee  Colby,  Robert  Morrill,  Seth  Clark,  all 
of  Salisbury,  owners;  Gee  Colby,  master. 

Belleville,  of  Newbury,  ship,  309  tons;  built  Salisbury, 
1810;  length,  99  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  13  ft. 

3  in.;  figure  head,  woman.  Reg.  Nov.  23,  1810.  Charles 
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Atkinson  of  Boston,  Thomas  Hale,  Ebenezer  Hale,  Beuben 
Jones,  aU  of  Newbury,  owners;  Keuben  Jones,  master. 

Belleville,  sch.  83  tons;  built  Newbury,  1836;  length, 
63  ft.  4  in;  breadth,  18  ft.  7^  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  2%  in.; 
billet  head.  Eeg.  May  12,  1828.  Nehemiah  A.  Bray  of 
Newbury,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Stephen  W.  Marston,  Peter 
Post,  owners;  Nehemiah  A.  Bray,  master.  Keg.  Jan.  14, 
1829.  Nehemiah  A.  Bray  of  Newbury,  William  Ashly,  Henry 
Metcalf,  Ephraim  W.  AUen,  owners;  Nehemiah  A.  Bray, 
master. 

Bell-Savage,  ship,  326  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1805; 
length,  99  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  27  ft.  4^^  in.;  depth,  13  ft. 
8%  in.;  figure  head,  woman.  Reg.  Mar.  29,  1806.  Nathan 
Long  of  Amesbury,  Reuben  Jones,  Frances  Todd,  owners; 
Reuben  Jones,  master. 

Bellona,  ship,  140  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1799;  length, 
73  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft. ;  depth,  10  ft. ;  figure  head,  woman. 
Reg.  July  23,  1799.  Bailey  Chase,  Robert  Follansbe,  both 
of  Salisbury,  William  Bartlet  of  Amesbury,  owners;  Robert 
FoUansbe,  master. 

Benjamin  and  Nancy,  bgtne.,  159  tons;  built  Amesbury, 
1795;  length,  75  ft.  5  in.;  breadth,  33  ft.;  depth,  11  ft. 
Reg.  July  3,  1795;  Benjamin  Willis  of  Haverhill,  owner; 
Daniel  Farley,  master.  Reg.  July  27,  1804.  Benjamin  Willis 
of  Haverhill,  owner;  William  Hunt,  master.  Reg.  June  13, 
1805.  Edmimd  Kimball,  Jacob  Noyes,  jr.,  Sewall  Toppan, 
Nathaniel  Knap,  jr.,  owners;  Jacob  Noyes,  jr.,  master. 

Betsey,  sloop,  44  tons;  built  Connecticut,  1796;  length, 
50  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  2^  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  2^  in. 
Reg.  Apr.  9,  1808.  John  Pearson,  owner;  Mathew  P.  Dole, 
master. 

Betsey,  bgtne.,  163  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1784;  length, 
75  ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  3  in.  Reg.  Apr.  3, 
1790.  Peter  Le  Breton,  owner;  Peter  Le  Breton,  master. 

Betsey,  sch.,  58  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1785;  length, 
59  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  4  in.  Reg. 
Dec.  12,  1789.  Charles  Goodrich,  'Joseph  Hoyt,  owners; 
Charles  Goodrich,  master. 

Betsey,  bgtne.,  140  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1785;  length, 
70  ft. ;  breadth,  21  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  10  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  Feb. 
17,  1790.  Samuell  Coffin,  owner;  William  Noyes,  master. 

Betsey,  sloop,  92  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1785;  length,  65  ft. 
9  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  11  in.  Reg.  Mar. 
12,  1790.  Enoch  Peirce,  Edward  Toppan,  John  Pilsbury, 
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John  Stanwood,  Enoch  Hale  of  Newbury,  owners;  John  Pills- 
bury,  master.  Keg.  Feb.  1,  1793;  altered  to  bgtne.  Enoch 
Peirce,  John  Balch,  John  Pilsbury,  John  Stanwood,  owners; 
John  Pillsbury,  master.  Reg.  June  25,  1793.  Samuel  Chase, 
owner;  Samuel  Chase,  master. 

Betsey,  sch.,  56  tons;  built  Scituate,  1786;  length,  56  ft.; 
breadth,  17  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  Jan.  21,  1793. 
Simon  Tufts,  owner;  Thomas  Adams,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  6, 
1794.  Robert  Stephenson,  owner;  Pearson  Brown,  master. 

Betsey,  sch.,  103  tons,  built  Harpswell,  1786;  length,  57 
ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  July  14,  1795. 
John  Moody,  Stephen  Tilton,  owners;  Samuel  Corning, 
master. 

Betsey,  bgtne.,  63  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1787;  length, 
57  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg. 
Mar.  24,  1792.  Ebenezer  Hale,  John  Hale  of  Beverly,  own¬ 
ers  ;  Edmund  KimbaU,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  6,  1793.  Ebenezer 
Hale,  owner;  Nathaniel  Nowell,  master. 

Betsey,  sloop,  101  tons;  built  Waldoborough,  1790;  length, 
70  ft. :  breadth,  22  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in. :  Reg.  Apr.  3, 
1790.  David  Coffin,  Solomon  Haskell  of  Newbury,  owners; 
Solomon  Haskell,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  13,  1791 ;  altered  to 
bgtne.  David  Coffin,  Solomon  Haskell  of  Newbury,  owners  ; 
Pearson  Brown,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  1,  1794.  David  Coffin, 
Solomon  Haskell  of  Newbury,  owners;  Micajah  Lunt,  master. 
Reg.  Dec.  23,  1795.  Jacob  Little  and  Samuel  Green- 
leaf  of  Newbury,  Edward  Goodrich,  owners;  Edward  Good¬ 
rich,  master.  Reg.  June  9,  1796.  Edward  Goodrich,  Jacob 
Little  of  Newbury,  Samuel  Greenleaf  of  Newbury,  Orlando 
B.  Merrill  of  Newbury,  owners;  Edward  Goodrich,  master. 
Reg.  Mar.  17,  1797.  Jacob  Little,  Orlando  Bagley  MerriU, 
both  of  Newbury,  owners;  Henry  Parsons,  master. 

Betsey,  bgtne.,  133  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1791;  length, 
70  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  10  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  June 
14, 1791.  William  Bartlet,  owner;  Sewell  Toppan,  master. 

Betsey,  sch.,  75  tons;  built  Newbury,  1793;  length,  61  ft.; 
breadth,  18  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  11  in.  Reg.  Feb.  12,  1794. 
Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Samuel  Coffin,  master.  Reg.  June  30, 
1794.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Joseph  Noyes,  master.  Reg. 
Dec.  8,  1794.  Abraham  Wheelwright,  Joseph  Knight,  own¬ 
ers;  Ebenezer  Wheelwright,  master. 

Betsey,  ship,  169  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1794;  length, 
75  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  32  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  5  in.  Reg. 
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Jan.  14,  1795.  Joseph  Tyler,  John  Jay,  Jacob  Eustis,  both 
of  Boston,  owners;  WiUiam  Orne,  master. 

Betsey,  ship,  239  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1795;  length, 
87  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  1%  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  6%  in. 
Reg.  June  23,  1795.  William  Boardman  of  Boston,  Nathan 
Long  of  Amesbury,  owners ;  Chapin  Sampson,  master. 

Betsey,  sch.,  95  tons;  built  Newcastle,  1799;  length,  69 
ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.  Reg.  Jan.  22, 
1811.  Edward  Bartlet,  owner;  John  Eliot,  master.  Reg. 
Nov.  20,  1806.  Green  Adams,  Samuel  Thurlow,  owners; 
Edward  E.  Powers,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  30,  1809.  Edmund 
Bartlet,  Nath[anie]l  Marsh,  owners;  Joseph  Stover,  master. 

Betsey,  brig,  92  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1800;  length,  62 
ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  11  in.  Reg.  Oct.  22, 
1800.  Thomas  Brown,  Gilman  White,  owners;  Robert  Fol- 
lansbee,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  23,  1802.  Jonathan  Shillaber 
of  Salem,  owner;  Johnathan  Shillaber,  master. 

Betsey,  sloop,  25  tons;  built  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  1801; 
length,  43  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  13  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  4  ft.  11  in. 
Reg.  May  26,  1803.  Leonard  Smith,  owner;  George  Offutt, 
master. 

Betsey,  pink  stern  boat,  13  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1803; 
length,  32  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  10  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  4  ft.  3  in. 
Reg.  June  24,  1809.  Nathan  E.  Long,  Joshua  Hale,  owners; 
Joshua  Hale,  master. 

Betsey,  sch.,  85  tons;  built  Newbury,  1808;  length,  61  ft. 
8  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  8^  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  7  in.  Reg.  July 
11,  1809.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  owner;  Michael  Titcomb,  master. 
Reg.  Mar.  15,  1811.  John  M.  Noyes,  owner;  John  Dent, 
master.  Reg.  Apr.  29,  1815.  John  M.  Noyes,  Abner  Cald¬ 
well,  owners;  Stephen  Norton,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  14,  1823. 
Ebenezer  Wheelwright,  John  Wills,  jr.,  owners;  Bailey  Chase, 
master.  Reg.  May  25,  1826.  Ebenezer  Wheelwright,  owner; 
Bailey  Chase,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  24,  1829.  James  Clarkson, 
owner;  James  Clarkson,  master. 

Betsey,  sch.,  97  tons;  built  Plymouth,  1815;  length,  63 
ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Feb.  28,  1832.  Ebenezer  l^eelwright,  jr.,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  owner;  John  Varrell,  master. 

Betsey,  sch.,  97  tons  ;  built  Thomaston,  Me.,  1818;  length, 
65  ft.  4  in.;  breadth.  20  ft.  2in. ;  depth,  8  ft.  7  in.  Reg. 
July  22,  1820.  Freeman  Harden,  Barnard  Ingraham,  Josiah 
Ingraham  3d,  Mark  Spear,  James  Spalding,  Oliver  Fales, 
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William  McLoen,  Joseph  Hadly,  owners;  John  Lindsey, 
master. 

Betsy  and  Lucy,  sch.,  96  tons;  built  Deer  Isle,  1795; 
length,  70  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  1^  in. 
Eeg.  Feb.  23,  1796.  David  CoflBn,  owner;  Micajah  Lunt, 
master.  Keg.  Dec.  23,  1796.  Solomon  Haskell  of  Newbury, 
David  Coffin,  Mack  Haskell  of  Deer  Isle,  Ignatius  Haskell 
of  Deer  Isle,  owners;  John  Rutherford,  master.  Reg.  Aug. 
31,  1797.  Solomon  Haskell  of  Newbury,  David  Coffin,  Mack 
Haskell,  Ignatius  Haskell  of  Deer  Isle,  owners;  John  Ruth¬ 
erford,  master.  Eeg.  Apr.  23,  1799.  David  Coffin,  owner; 
Stephen  Webster,  master. 

Bird,  sch.,  79  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1817;  length,  61  ft.; 
breadth,  18  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  Jffiy  9,  1817. 
John  Brown  of  Marblehead,  owner;  William  Dennis,  master. 

Black  Hawk,  ship,  941  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1858; 
length,  167  ft.;  breadth,  35  ft.;  depth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  figure 
head,  eagle.  Reg.  Jan.  4,  1858.  Charles  Whitmore,  William 
J.  Currier,  Henry  Shoof,  John  Porter,  John  Currier,  jr., 
Moses  Davenport,  William  H.  Shoof,  Moses  E.  Hale,  owners; 
Henry  Shoof,  master. 

Blanchard,  of  Portland,  Me.,  sch.,  142  tons;  built  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  1843 ;  length,  78  ft. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  7  in. ;  depth, 
10  ft.  314  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Aug.  25,  1846.  Jeremiah 
Dow,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  all  of  Portland,  Me.,  John  B. 
Knight  of  Eastport,  Me.,  William  M.  Chamberlain  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  John  B.  Brown,  Nathaniel  Blanchard,  Franklin 
Pinkham,  Nathaniel  Ross,  John  Dow,  owners;  Paul  Thurlo, 
master. 

Blondel,  ship,  630  tons;  built  Newbuiyport,  1856;  length, 
151  ft.;  breadth,  30  ft.;  depth,  15  ft.;  figure  head,  eagle. 
Reg.  Jan.  29,  1856.  Ambrose  H.  White  of  Boston,  Micajah 
Lunt,  George  Lunt,  John  Currier,  jr.,  owners;  George  Lunt, 
master. 

Bloomfield,  of  Gloucester,  sch.,  69  tons;  built  Talbot 
County,  Maryland,  1850;  length,  75  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  20  ft. 
7  in.;  depth,  5  ft.  1  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  March  6,  1863. 
John  J.  Woodbury,  jr.,  of  Gloucester,  Bartlett  Morgan,  James 
Griffin,  Alfonso  Woodbury,  Albert  Young,  John  Sargent, 
George  W.  Longsford  of  Gloucester,  owners;  Bartlett  Mor¬ 
gan,  master. 

Blossom,  of  Wellfieet,  pink  stern  sch.,  41  tons ;  built  New¬ 
bury,  1820 ;  length,  50  ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  14  ft.  2  in. ;  depth. 
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6  ft.  7  in.  Reg.  Nov.  18,  1823.  Collins  S.  Cole  of  Well- 
fleet,  owner;  Collins  S.  Cole,  master. 

Blue  Bibd,  sloop,  71  tons;  built  North  Providence,  R.  I., 
1795;  length,  58  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  8  ft. 
Reg.  Oct.  23,  1813.  Samuel  Brown  of  Salisbury,  owner; 
Samuel  Brown,  master. 

Boaz,  ship,  303  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1806;  length, 
94  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  27  ft.  1^  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  6%  in. 
Reg.  Dec.  4,  1806.  Thomas  Cross,  owner;  Thomas  Cross, 
master. 

Bolina,  of  Newbury,  sch.,  103  tons;  built  Deer  Isle,  1806; 
length,  70  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg. 
Jan.  15,  1810.  Solomon  Haskel  of  Newbury,  owner;  Eben- 
ezer  Runnels,  master. 

Bohneo,  sch.,  82  tons;  built  Newbury,  1821;  length,  58  ft. 
5  in. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  1%  in. ;  depth,  9  ft.  %  in. ;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Apr.  3,  1821.  John  Tyler  of  Boston,  John  Wood,  own¬ 
ers;  Mark  Symons,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  23,  1822.  John  Wood, 
owner;  Mark  Symonds,  master.  Reg.  July  1,  1824.  Stephen 
Tilton,  John  Wood,  Abiel  Sylvester,  George  Kilborn,  owners; 
George  Kilborn,  master.  Reg.  July  16,  1825.  John  Chick- 
ering,  Joseph  P.  RusseU,  owners;  Alexander  Livingston, 
master. 

Borneo,  sch.,  91  tons ;  built  Salisbury,  1839 ;  length,  68  ft., 
breadth,  18  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  4  in.;  billet  head.  Reg. 
Apr.  18,  1839.  Jacob  Woodbury  2d,  Benjamin  Woodbury  3d, 
Nathan  Pickett,  Henry  Pickett,  John  Bordon,  Calvin  Wal¬ 
lace,  all  of  Beverly,  owners;  Benjamin  Woodbury,  master. 

Boston  Packet,  ship,  177  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1792; 
length,  75  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  8^ 
in.;  flgure  head,  woman.  Reg.  26  June,  1792.  Edward 
Davis,  John  Braser,  David  Hinkley,  all  of  Boston,  owners; 
Edward  Davis,  master. 

Bounty,  pink  stem  sch.,  60  tons;  huilt  Newburyport, 
1829;  len^h,  60  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  9%  in.;  depth, 
7  ft.  1  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  22,  1847.  Valentine 
Norton,  Thomas  Arey,  Joseph  Sylvester,  Crowell  Sylvester, 
George  Poole,  Ezekiel  Burgess,  all  of  Vinalhaven,  Me.,  own¬ 
ers;  Valentine  Norton,  master. 

Bowditch,  ship,  398  tons;  built  Newbury,  1823;  length, 
112  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  28  ft.  2^^  in.;  depth,  14  ft.  1%  in.; 
biUet  head.  Reg.  FeK  19,  1824.  Caleb  Curtis  of  Boston, 
Nathaniel  Curtis,  Daniel  P.  Parker,  Henry  Oxnard  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  owners;  Caleb  Curtis,  master. 
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Boxer,  sch.,  61  tons;  built  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  1819; 
length,  56  ft.  2  /lO  in, ;  breadth,  16  ft.  8 /lO  in. ;  depth,  7  ft. 
5/10  in.  Eeg.  Nov.  10,  1820.  Lowell  Brown,  Theopphilus 
Sanborn,  both  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  owners;  William 
H.  Mitchel,  master.  Keg,  Apr.  18,  1823.  Theophilus  Sand- 
born  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Green  Sanborn,  owners; 
Nathan  Plummer,  master. 

Bradford,  ship,  217  tons;  built  Bradford,  1805;  length, 
83  ft,  3  in,;  breadth,  24  ft.  61/^  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  3^/4  in-', 
figure  head,  woman.  Eeg.  Aug.  15,  1805.  Moses  Emery  of 
Newbury,  .John  Pearson,  owners;  John  P.  Clark,  master. 

Bramin,  bgtne.,  241  tons;  built  Newbury,  1815;  length, 
89  ft.  10  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  9  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  4^^  in. ; 
billet  head.  Eeg.  Jan.  9,  1816.  W^illiam  Leach  of  Beverly, 
Israel  Thorndike,  jr.,  of  Boston,  owners;  Ezra  Ober,  master. 

Branch,  sloop,  78  tons;  built  Newbury,  1800;  length, 
64  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  4^  in.  Eeg. 
Apr.  30,  1801.  Nathan  Poor,  Enoch  Pierce,  John  Stanwood, 
owners;  Moses  Morse,  master.  Eeg.  Dec.  2,  1802;  altered 
to  a  sch.  Nathan  Poor,  Enoch  Pierce,  John  Stanwood,  own¬ 
ers;  Jonathan  B.  Sargent,  master.  Keg.  Feb.  4,  1804.  John 
Stanwood,  Nathan  Poor,  Enoch  Peirce,  owners;  Jonathan 
B.  Sargeant,  master.  Eeg.  Aug.  25,  1806.  William  Cook, 
Daniel  Poor,  Thomas  Pritchet,  owners;  Thomas  Pritchet, 
master.  Eeg.  Dec.  28,  1807.  John  Shackford  and  William 
Shackford  of  Eastport,  owners;  John  Shackford,  master. 
Keg.  July  22,  1808.  William  Cook,  Thomas  Pritchard,  Isaac 
Poor,  owners ;  Thomas  Pritchard,  master.  Keg.  Apr.  1,  1809. 
WiUiam  Cook,  Thomas  Pritchard,  Isaac  Poor,  owners; 
Thomas  Pritchard,  master. 

Brenda,  ship,  343  tons;  built  Newbury,  1832;  length,  120 
ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  10%  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  5%  in.; 
billet  head.  Keg.  Jan.  14,  1832.  Jacob  Covington,  Isaac  L. 
Hedge,  Thomas  Hedge,  James  Bartlet,  jr.,  all  of  Plymouth, 
owners;  Lemuel  Bradford,  master. 

Brewster,  ship,  984  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1855; 
length,  180  ft.;  breadth,  34  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  17  ft.  1%  in.; 
hUlet  head.  Keg.  Feb.  22,  1855.  William  N.  Batson  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Kobert  E.  Crosby  of  Boston,  Alexander  C. 
Childs  of  Cotuit  Port,  William  Clark,  Charles  Lincoln,  Elisha 
Foster,  Albert  Dunbar,  Solomon  Freeman,  Thomas  Crocker, 
David  Lincoln,  Obed  Snow,  all  of  Brewster,  William  Currier, 
James  Townsend,  Edward  W.  Lunt,  John  B.  Pritchard,  all 
of  Newhuryport,  owners;  WiEiam  Clark,  master. 
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Bridgewater,  sch.,  38  tons;  built  Plymouth,  1782;  length, 

60  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  14  ft.  8  in. ;  dep^,  6  ft.  Eeg.  Apr.  4, 
1801.  Thomas  Eastman  of  Salisbury,  owner;  Thomas  East¬ 
man,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  22,  1801.  Thomas  Eastman  of 
Salisbury,  owner;  Thomas  Eastman,  master. 

Brighton,  sch.,  89  tons;  built  Newbury,  1839;  length, 
66  ft.  7  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.;  depth,  8  ft.  6  in.;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Apr,  20,  1839.  Richard  Evans  of  Marblehead,  owner; 
John  l^ite  2d.,  master. 

Britania,  sloop,  96  tons;  built  North  Yarmouth,  1795; 
length,  70  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in. 
Eeg.  Oct.  7,  1808,  James  Turner  of  Orleans,  Daniel  Buck 
and  John  Benson  of  Buckstown,  owners;  James  Turner, 
master. 

Britannia,  sch.,  72  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1797;  length, 

61  ft,  1  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in,  Reg. 
May  8,  1797.  Zachariah  Gage,  Asa  Lampson,  Samuel  Lamp- 
son,  all  of  Beverly,  owners;  Asa  Lampson,  master. 

Britton,  sch.,  59  tons;  built  Manchester,  1789;  length, 
64  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  5  in.  Eeg. 
July  10,  1802.  Silas  Nowell,  jr.,  owner;  James  Nowell, 
master. 

Broker,  ship,  232  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1809;  length, 
82  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  9^  in.  Reg. 
Mar.  19,  1810.  Tracy  Patch  of  Hamilton,  David  Coffin, 
owners;  Tracy  Patch,  master. 

Brutus,  ship,  209  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1799;  length, 
82  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  IV^  in.;  figure 
head,  man.  Reg.  June  18,  1799.  William  H.  Boardman, 
William  Matchett  of  Boston,  Nathan  Long  of  Amesbury, 
owners;  William  Matchett,  master. 

Brutus,  ship,  135  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1800;  length 

73  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  2^  in. ;  depth,  9  ft.  8^  in. ;  figure 
head,  man.  Eeg.  July  22,  1800.  Bailey  Chase,  Lawrence 
Spitzenfield,  both  of  Salisbury,  owners;  Alexander  Ruther¬ 
ford,  master. 

Brutus,  ship,  175  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1802;  length, 

74  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  5%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  8%  in. 
Eeg.  Jan.  26,  1803.  John  Pettingil,  Jonathan  Gage,  Sam¬ 
uel  Chase,  owners;  Samuel  Chase,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  4, 
1806.  John  Pettingell,  owner;  William  Friend,  master. 
Eeg.  Apr.  6,  1804.  John  Pettingell,  Jonathan  Gage,  Sam¬ 
uel  Chase,  owners;  James  Francis,  master. 

Brutus,  of  Newburyport,  ship,  549  tons;  built  Newbury, 
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1844;  length,  137  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  29  ft.  6  in.;  depth, 
14  ft.  9  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  5,  1844.  William  Plum¬ 
mer,  Moses  Davenport,  John  Osgood,  Charles  I.  Brockway 
of  Newbury,  owners;  Nathaniel  S.  Osgood,  master. 

Bublingtox,  sch.,  96  tons;  built  Newbury,  1839;  length, 
68  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  8  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Apr.  8,  1839.  Richard  Evans  of  Marblehead, 
owner;  John  Hiller,  master. 

Buexa  Vista,  of  Boston,  ship,  547  tons;  built  Newbury, 
1848;  length,  141  ft.;  breadth,  29  ft.;  depth,  14  ft.  6  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Oct.  16,  1848.  Christopher  S.  Toppan 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Theodore  Chase  of  Boston,  owners; 
Eben  S.  Linnell,  master. 

Buxtox,  sloop,  67  tons;  built  Pepprelborough,  1803; 
length.  63  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  6  ft.  6  in. 
Reg.  Dec.  26,  1804.  Joseph  Lunt,  Jacob  Swett,  owners; 
Woodbridge  Lunt,  master. 

Btron,  barque,  346  tons;  built  Newbury,  1838;  length, 
117  ft. ;  breadth,  25  ft.  5  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  8%  in. ;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Oct.  23,  1838.  Francis  Todd,  owner;  Robert 
H.  Pearson,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  9,  1843.  Francis  Todd, 
Robert  H.  Pearson,  owners;  Robert  H.  Pearson,  master. 

C.  H.  Rogers,  sch.,  199  tons;  built  Wilmington,  Del.,  1849; 
length,  99  ft.  7 /lO  in. ;  breadth  25  ft.  8 /lO  in. ;  depth,  9  ft. ; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  9,  1861.  Moses  M.  Merrill,  John 
Longley,  Eben  Jewett,  Benjamin  Davis,  jr.,  Edward  W. 
Lunt,  Kimball  &  Perkins,  owners;  John  Longley,  master. 

Cacheca,  brig,  196  tons ;  built  Belfast,  Me.,  1837 ;  length, 
89  ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  10  ft.  10  in. ;  billet 
head.  Reg.  May  19,  1846.  John  McNear  of  Boston,  Abner 
Plummer,  Samuel  Page  of  Wiscasset,  Me.,  owners;  John 
McNear,  master. 

Caleb,  sch.,  83  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1816;  length, 
65  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.  Reg. 
Dec.  18,  1819.  Daniel  Stevens,  Joseph  Stanwood,  jr.,  own¬ 
ers;  Nathaniel  Coffin,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  7,  1822.  Allen 
Dodge,  owner;  Dennis  Condry,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  14,  1823. 
Benjamin  W.  Hale,  Enoch  Hale,  Enoch  Hale,  jr.,  William 
Hale,  all  of  Newbury,  owners;  William  Remick,  master.  Reg. 
Nov.  18,  1824;  108  tons.  Benjamin  W.  Hale,  Enoch  Hale, 
both  of  Newbury,  Enoch  Hale,  jr.,  William  Hale,  owners; 
William  Remick,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  6,  1827.  Benjamin  W. 
Hale,  Enoch  Hale,  William  Hale,  heirs  of  Enoch  Hale,  all 
of  Newbury,  owners;  Benjamin  Barber,  master.  Reg.  Jan. 
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28,  1828.  Benjamin  W.  Hale,  Enoch  Hale,  William  Hale, 
heirs  of  Enoch  Hale,  all  of  Newbury,  owners;  Benjamin  Bar¬ 
ber,  master.  Keg  Apr.  15,  1830.  Benjamin  W.  Hale,  Enoch 
Hale,  both  of  Newbury,  William  Remick,  owners;  William 
Kemick,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  16,  1833.  Benjamin  W.  Hale  of 
Newbury,  William  Remick  of  Newburyport,  Enoch  Hale  of 
Newbury,  William  Caldwell  of  Haverhill,  owners;  Wiliam 
Caldwell,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  16,  1838.  Enoch  Hale,  Ben¬ 
jamin  W.  Hale,  both  of  Newbury,  Moody  A.  Thurlo,  owners; 
John  H.  Remick,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  14,  1840.  Benjamin 
W.  Hale,  Enoch  Hale,  both  of  Newbury,  Moody  A.  Thurlo, 
owners;  John  W.  Anderson,  master. 

Caledonian,  ship,  356  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1805;  length, 
102  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  28  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  14  ft.  %  in.; 
figure  head,  woman.  Reg.  Oct.  17,  1805.  William  Dickson, 
John  Dickson,  both  of  Gnsport,  Va.,  Thomas  Thomas,  own¬ 
ers  ;  John  Dickson,  master. 

California,  steamer,  44  tons;  buUt  Waterville,  Me.,  1849; 
length  90  ft.;  breadth,  15  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  3  ft.  Reg.  July 
9,  1849.  Alexander  Fuller  of  Waterville,  Me.,  owner;  Alex¬ 
ander  Fuller,  master. 

Calliope,  ship,  200  tons;  built  Newbury,  1800;  length, 
81  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  10^  in.; 
figure  head,  woman.  Reg.  Dec.  29,  1800.  Leonard  Smith, 
owner ;  Elijah  Mayhew,  master. 

Calumet,  ship,  317  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1826;  length, 
107  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  9%  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Nov.  8,  1826.  John  Willis,  jr..  Green 
Sanborn,  owners;  William  Graves,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  21, 
1828.  John  Wills  of  Newbury,  owner;  William  Graves, 
master. 

Calumet,  ship,  942  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1865.  Reg. 
1865.  Henry  Cook  and  others,  owners. 

Calypso,  of  New  York,  barque,  565  tons;  built  Newbury¬ 
port,  1864;  length,  135  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  30  ft.  3  in.;  depth, 
15  ft.  1^  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Mar.  17,  1864.  Charles  J. 
Brackway  of  New  York,  Daniel  T.  Samson,  Joshua  Weston, 
Bacon  &  Russell,  Daniel  D.  Baker  of  New  York,  N.  P.  Mann, 
H.  Hutchinson  &  Son  of  Boston,  owners ;  Levi  Baker,  master. 

Camarqo,  brig,  199  tons;  built  Nobleboro,  Me.,  1846; 
length,  94  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft. ;  depth,  9  ft.  lOV^  in. ; 
hiUet  head.  Reg.  Feb.  17,  1847.  Robert  Bayley,  Robert 
Bayley,  jr.,  Charles  M.  Bayley,  Charles  Tyler,  owners ;  Charles 
Tyler,  master. 
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Camelia,  brig,  309  tons;  built  Newbury,  1809;  length, 
104  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  27  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  2  in.; 
biUet  head.  Keg.  Oct.  14,  1809.  Nathaniel  MighUl  Perley 
of  New  York,  owner;  Nath[anie]l  M.  Perley,  master. 

Camilla,  bgtne.,  163  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1794;  length, 
74  ft.  9  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  3  in.  Reg. 
Aug.  22,  1794.  Gorham  Parsons,  Eben  Parsons,  both  of 
Boston,  owners;  Thomas  Dissmore,  master. 

Canton,  sch..  Ill  tons;  built  Harrington,  Me.,  1847; 
length,  75  ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Jan.  16,  1854.  Nahum  Perkins  of  Topsham, 
Me.,  Nehemiah  Johnson,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  both  of  Rowley, 
Benjamin  Davis,  jr.,  Ezra  I-unt,  William  H.  Lunt,  Edward 
W.  Lunt,  Sumner  &  Swasey,  owners;  Benjamin  Small,  master. 
Reg.  Oct.  30,  1855.  Nahum  Perkins  of  Topsham,  Me.,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Johnson  of  Ipswich,  Benjamin  Davis,  Ezra  Lunt, 
William  H.  Lunt,  H.  &  E.  Kimball,  owners;  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  master  Reg.  Sept.  23,  1858.  William  Sanborn  of 
Seabrook,  N.  H.,  Isaac  H.  Boardman,  owners;  Charles  B. 
Fowler,  master. 

Capitol,  ship,  687  tons;  buUt  Newbury,  1847;  length, 
149  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  31  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  15  ft.  10  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  April  15,  1847.  Nathan  W.  Neal,  David 
A.  Neal,  William  H.  Neal,  all  of  Salem,  owners;  Robert  W. 
Simpson,  master. 

Caravan,  ship,  329  tons;  built  Newbury,  1832;  length, 
116  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  lOi/^  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  5l^  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  11,  1832.  William  Nichols,  Samuel 
Nichols,  owners;  Samuel  Nichols,  master. 

Caroline,  bgtne.,  211  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1792;  length, 
81  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  12  H.  3  in.  Reg. 
Jan.  29,  1793.  Josiah  Smith,' owner ;  Ammi  Smith,  master. 
Reg.  Aug.  22,  1795;  altered  to  a  ship.  Josiah  Smith,  owner; 
Ammi  Smith,  master. 

Caroline,  ship,  281  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1793;  length, 
92  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  4  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  2  in.  Reg. 
Dec.  10,  1793.  Woodbury  Langden  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
owner;  Samuel  Gerrish,  master. 

Caroline,  sch.,  114  tons;  built  Boston,  1794;  length, 
70  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  3  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  9  in.  Reg. 
June  29,  1802.  Thomas  W.  Clark  and  Orlando  B.  Merrill 
of  Newbury,  owners;  Anthony  Knap,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  5, 
1802.  Robert  Farley  of  Ipswich,  Samuel  Street,  owners; 
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Thomas  Kimball,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  3,  1803.  Robert  Farley 
of  Ipswich,  owner;  Thomas  Kimball,  master. 

Caeoline,  sch.,  100  tons;  built  We^unouth,  1804;  length, 
72  ft. ;  breadth,  22  ft.  4^^  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  3  in.  Reg.  May  2, 
1832.  John  Pearson  of  Bangor,  Me.,  John  S.  Pearson,  own¬ 
ers  ;  Daniel  M.  Allen,  master. 

Gasoline,  bgtne.,  241  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1814;  length, 
88  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  25  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  12  ft.  6^  in. ;  billet 
head.  Reg.  August  4,  1815.  Joseph  Williams,  William 
Davis,  Moses  Emery,  Jacob  Gerrish,  owners;  Joseph  Gerrish, 
master. 

Caeoline,  ship,  321  tons;  built  Newbury,  1815;  length, 
100  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  10%  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  5%  in. 
billet  head.  Reg.  Feb.  27,  1816.  Abner  Wood,  owner; 
Thomas  M.  Follansbe,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  21,  1818.  Joseph 
Ropes,  John  Crowninshield,  Stephen  Field,  John  Dodge,  all 
of  Salem,  owners;  John  Dempsey,  master. 

Gasoline,  sloop,  45  tons;  built  Freeport,  Me.,  1820; 
length,  51  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  6  ft.  4  in. 
Reg.  Dec.  9,  1828.  Joseph  Small,  William  Wood,  Abraham 
Osgood,  all  of  Portland,  Me.,  owners;  William  Jameson, 
master. 

Caeoline,  sch.,  83  tons;  built  Newbury,  1827;  length, 
60  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  3%  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Oct.  4,  1828.  Winthrop  Sargent  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  owner ;  William  Sayward,  master. 

Cabolina  Augusta,  of  Boston,  bgtne.,  222  tons;  built 
Amesbury,  1815;  len^h,  89  ft.;  breadth,  23  ft.  9%  in.; 
depth,  11  ft.  10%  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  20,  1815. 
Titus  Wells  of  Boston,  John  Richards  of  Boston,  owners; 
Walter  Wells,  master. 

Cabbie  Hues,  sch.,  178  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1859; 
length,  90  ft.;  breadth,  24  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  9  ft.  2%  in.; 
figure  head,  female.  Reg.  Apr.  25,  1859.  Edmund  Flinn 
of  Chatham,  George  G.  Ryder  of  Cambridge,  Samuel  Aspin- 
wall  of  Boston,  Maurice  M.  Piggott  of  Chelsea,  Joseph  Coffin, 
owners;  Edmund  Flinn,  master. 

Caethage,  brig,  295  tons;  built  Newbury,  1833;  length, 
115  ft.  1  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  9%  in.; 
biUet  head.  Reg.  July  5,  1833.  John  N.  Cushing,  Henry 
Johnson,  owners;  Isaac  G.  Tappan,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  24, 
1848.  John  N.  Cushing.  Henry  Johnson,  owners;  Henry  M. 
Graves,  master. 

Caspian,  bgtne.,  194  tons;  built,  Newbury,  1816;  length, 
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85  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  8^  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  4^  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Sept.  28,  1816.  Enoch  Silsby  of  Boston, 
owner;  Whitefield  Withrell,  master. 

Caspian,  of  Ipswich,  sch.,  60  tons;  hnilt  Newbury,  1828; 
length,  61  ft.  8  in. ;  breadth,  19  ft.  7^  in. ;  depth,  5  ft.  10  in. 
Reg.  Apr.  18,  1836.  Richard  Lakeman,  jr.,  Daniel  Cogs¬ 
well,  Sylvanus  Caldwell,  all  of  Ipswich,  owners;  Richard 
Lakeman,  jr.,  master. 

Castel,  brig,  132  tons;  built  No.  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1832; 
length,  76  ft.  li/^  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  8V^  in.;  depth,  8  ft. 
10^  in. ;  billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  12,  1832.  Nathaniel  Noyes, 
jr.,  Enoch  Gerrish,  Ebenezer  Stone,  owners;  Enoch  Gerrish, 
master. 

Castilian,  ship,  999  tons;  built  Newbury,  1850;  length, 
176  feet.;  breadth,  35  ft.;  depth,  17  ft.  6  in.;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Jan.  10,  1850.  Micajah  Lunt,  John  Currier,  jr.,  both 
of  Newbury,  Edmund  Pike,  William  Graves,  jr..  True  Choate, 
Ezekiel  Choate,  owners;  Alexander  Graves,  master. 

Castor,  ship,  308  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1810;  length, 
96  ft.  8  in.;  breadth,  27  ft.;  depth,  13  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  Aug.  2, 
1810.  Silas  Kempton,  John  Avery  Parker,  both  of  New 
Bedford,  owners;  Spencer  Leonard,  master. 

Catherine,  bgtne.,  167  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1791; 
length,  72  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  23  ft.  4  in. ;  depth,  11  ft.  8  in. 
Reg.  June  15,  1791.  Anthony  Davenport,  Moses  Davenport, 
owners;  Edmund  Wingate,  master. 

Catherine,  ship,  281  tons ;  built  Haverhill,  1799 ;  length, 
88  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth,  27  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  13  ft.  7  in. ;  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  Dec.  11,  1799.  Samuel  Torrey  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  owner;  David  Woodward,  master. 

Cedric,  brig,  193  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1828;  length,  86 
ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  31/2  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  4  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Jan.  13,  1838.  Robert  Bayley,  Robert  Bayley, 
jr.,  Charles  M.  Bayley,  owners ;  Charles  M.  Bayley,  master. 

Centurion,  sch.,  147  tons;  built  Prospect,  Me.,  1840; 
length,  86  ft.;  breadth,  23  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  8  ft.  2^  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Sept.  26,  1846.  Gilbert  G.  Newhall,  Sa¬ 
lem,  Libbeas  Curtis,  Woodburn  Nichols,  Reuben  Dyer,  S.  T. 
Curtis,  I.  W.  Havener,  Chelby  Matthews,  John  Shirley, 
Martha  Blaisdell,  all  of  Searsport,  Me.;  owners;  Libbeas 
Curtis,  master. 

Cerberus,  brig,  124  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1806;  length, 
73  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  1  in.;  depth,,  8  ft.  lOi/^  in. 
Reg.  Oct.  31,  1806.  Samuel  Brown,  Jacob  Stone,  owners; 
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Jesse  Hoyt,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  9, 1807.  Samuel  Brown  and 
Jacob  Stone,  owners;  David  Lufkin,  master.  Reg.  July  7, 
1809.  Samuel  Brown,  Jacob  Stone,  owners;  David  Lufkin, 
master. 

Cerberits,  bgtne.,  160  tons ;  built  Amesbury,  1806 ;  length, 
75  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  2  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  1  in.  Reg. 
Jan.  22,  1811.  Amos  Toppan  of  Newbury,  Oflfin  Boardman, 
owners;  David  Lufkin,  master. 

Ceres,  sch.,  97  tons ;  built  Sedgwick,  1801 ;  length,  68  ft. ; 
breadth,  22  ft.  9  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  6  in.  Reg.  Apr.  8,  1803. 
Paul  Thurlo,  Amos  Knight,  ^th  of  Newbury,  Samuel  Tenney, 
owners ;  Moses  Knight,  master.  Reg.  June  23,  1804.  Moses 
Brovm,  Nicholas  Tracy,  ovmers;  Charles  Walker,  master. 
Reg.  Apr.  22,  1806.  Moses  Brown,  Moses  Hale,  owners; 
Moses  Hale,  master. 

Ceres,  ship,  278  tons;  built  Newbury,  1809 ;  length,  92  ft. ; 
breadth,  26  ft.  4%  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  2%  in.;  figure  head, 
woman.  Reg.  July  29,  1809.  Robert  Folansbee  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Robert  Foster,  owners;  Robert  Follansbee,  master. 

Charity,  sch.,  88  tons;  built  Kingstovrn,  1801;  length, 
66  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  7  in.  Reg. 
July  7,  1806.  Pardon  Brockway,  William  Davenport,  own¬ 
ers;  John  M.  Cushing,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  1,  1812.  Pardon 
Brockway,  Moses  Pike  of  Salisbury,  Benjamin  W.  Hale  of 
Newbury,  owners;  John  Brockway,  master.  Reg.  June  30, 
1815.  Benjamin  W.  Hale  of  Newbury,  Pardon  Brockway 
of  Newburyport,  Moses  Pike  of  Salisbury,  owners;  George 
Rapal,  master.  Reg.  May  29,  1818.  Moses  Pike  3d.  of 
Salisbury,  Pardon  Brookway,  Gleorge  Norton,  ovmers;  Moses 
Pike  3d.,  master.  Reg.  July  28,  1819.  Pardon  Brockway, 
Joseph  Patch,  George  Norton,  owners;  Joseph  Raynes,  master. 
Reg.  Apr.  26,  1820.  Pardon  Brockway,  Joseph  Patch,  George 
Norton,  owners;  Joseph  Raynes,  master.  Reg.  May  15, 1821. 
Pardon  Brockway,  Joseph  Patch,  George  Norton,  ovmers; 
William  B.  Hatch,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  3,  1821.  Gieorge  Nor¬ 
ton,  Pardon  Brockway,  Joseph  Patch,  ovmers;  William  B. 
Hatch,  master. 

Charles,  sloop,  70  tons;  built  Kennebunk,  1800;  length, 
57  ft.  6  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  9^  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  8  in.  Reg. 
June  15,  1819.  Benjamin  W.  Htde,  Enoch  Hale,  both  of 
Newbury,  Richard  Bartlet,  Michael  Titcomb  3d.,  Ezra  Lunt, 
ovmers;  Enoch  Titcomb,  master. 

Charles,  sch.,  93  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1802;  length, 
70  ft. ;  breadth,  21  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  4  in,  Reg.  Jan.  2, 
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1804.  William  Cook,  Zebadee  Cook,  owners;  John  Stevens, 
master. 

Chables,  brig,  176  tons;  built  Portland,  1805;  length, 
86  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  24  ft.  7  in. ;  depth,  9  ft.  7^  in.  Eeg. 
Dec.  19,  1807.  William  Cook,  Thomas  Pritchett,  Isaac  Poor 
of  Newbury,  owners;  Thomas  Pritchett,  master. 

Chables,  ship,  291  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1807;  length, 
97  ft.;  breadth,  26  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  ^  in.  Reg.  July 
30,  1807.  David  CoflBn,  owner;  Daniel  Stone,  master. 

Chables,  ship,  224  tons;  built  Newbury,  1794;  length, 
86  ft.  1  in.;  br^th,  24  ft.  8  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  4  in.  Reg. 
Aug.  6, 1794.  Moses  Brown,  Nicholas  Tracy,  owners;  Joseph 
Perkins,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  24,  1800.  Moses  Brown,  Nich¬ 
olas  Tracy,  owners ;  William  Thomas,  master. 

Chables  Cabboll,  ship,  386  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1828; 
length,  116  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  27  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  13  ft. 
6%  in.  Eeg.  Jan.  22,  1828.  William  M.  Noyes  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  William  Balch,  Edmund  Swett,  David  Noyes,  Charles 
H.  Balch,  owners;  Caleb  W.  Norris,  master. 

Chables  Hill,  ship,  699  tons;  huilt,  Newbury,  1849; 
length,  150  ft.;  breadth,  31  ft.  10%  in.;  depth,  15  ft.  11% 
in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Aug.  30,  1849.  Charles  Hill  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  John  Currier,  jr.,  of  Newbury,  William  Lambert  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Moses  Davenport,  owners;  William  Lam¬ 
bert,  master. 

Chables  H.  Lunt,  eliptic  stern  ship,  997  tons;  built  New- 
buryport,  1859;  length,  173  ft.;  breadth,  35  ft.  4  in.;  depth, 
17  ft.  8  in. ;  billet  head.  Eeg.  Oct.  10,  1859.  Charles  Lunt, 
Frederick  Moore,  owners;  Frederick  Moore,  master. 

Chables  H.  Rooebs,  sch.,  199  tons;  built  Wilmington, 
Del.,  1849;  length,  99  ft.  7/10  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  8/10  in.; 
depth,  9  ft. ;  billet  head.  Reg.  July  28,  1857.  John  Lang¬ 
ley,  Eben  Jewett,  Benjamin  Davis,  jr.,  Edward  W.  Limt, 
Edward  Kimball,  Moses  M.  Merrill,  Hervey  Kimball,  own¬ 
ers;  Rafael  W.  Bayley,  master. 

Chables  Mobbis,  ship,  338  tons;  condemned  at  a  Special 
District  Court  held  at  Boston  on  the  11  Nov.  1812;  length, 
104  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth,  27  ft. ;  depth,  13  ft.  6  in. ;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Nov.  21,  1815.  William  Manning  of  Salem,  owner; 
John  Gown,  master. 

Chables  Sidney,  sch.,  103  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1818; 
length,  68  ft.  1  in. ;  breadth,  18  ft. ;  depth,  9  ft.  6  in. ;  billet 
head.  Reg.  July  6,  1818.  Isaac  Adams,  owner;  William 
Caldwell  3d.,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  24,  1820.  Isaac  Adams, 
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owner;  Dennis  Condry,  master.  Reg..  July  26,  1821.  Isaac 
Adams,  owner;  John  Carlton,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  26,  1826. 
Isaac  Adams,  owner;  Stephen  C.  Parsons,  master. 

Chabmeb,  sch.,  116  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1860;  length, 
79  ft.  3%  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  1%  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  2  in.; 
figure  head,  an  eagle.  Reg.  Dec.  19,  1860.  Warren  Currier, 
Eben  Sumner,  William  H.  Swasey,  owners;  John  C.  Cheney, 
master.  Reg.  May  29,  1862;  same  owners  and  master. 

Chaeles  Smith,  sch.,  397  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1856; 
length,  131  ft.  3  in.;  breadth,  30  ft.  5  in.;  depth,  11  ft.: 
biUet  head.  Reg.  Oct.  30,  1856.  George  Harriss  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  Simon  McKay,  William  Huntington,  Charles 
K.  Littlefield,  aU  of  Amesbury,  Frank  M.  Andrews,  Charles 
Smith,  William  C.  Norton,  Delano  &  Lothrop,  all  of  Boston, 
owners;  A.  H.  T.  Simpson,  master. 

Chaelotte,  sch.,  98  tons;  built  Edgecomb,  1785;  length, 
69  ft. ;  breadth,  21  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  7  ft.  9  in.  Reg.  Nov.  26, 
1793.  Pearson  Brown,  owner ;  Pearson  Brown,  master.  Reg. 
Feb.  10,  1796.  John  Pearson,  jr.,  Moses  Frazier,  Simon 
Tufts,  owners;  Samuel  Corning,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  16,  1797. 
John  Pearson,  jr.,  Edmund  Kimball,  owners;  George  Day, 
master. 

Chaelotte,  brig,  177  tons;  built  Bath,  Me.,  1847:  length, 
90  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  10%  in.;  depth,  9  ft.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Jan.  18,  1849.  Charles  H.  Porter,  Albert  Cur¬ 
rier,  owners;  William  G.  Bartlett,  master. 

Chelsea,  ship,  348  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1824;  length, 
108  ft.  2  in. ;  breadth,  26  ft.  10  in. ;  depth,  13  ft.  6  in. ;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Oct.  19,  1824.  John  Pratt,  George  Pratt,  both 
of  Boston,  owners;  Theodore  Stanwood,  master. 

Chenamus,  brig,  201  tons;  built  Newbury,  1841;  length, 
98  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  1  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  6%  in.; 
biUet  head.  Reg.  Oct.  4,  1841.  John  N.  Cushing,  Henry 
Johnson,  owners;  John  H.  Couch,  master. 

Cheeub,  brig,  100  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1805;  length, 
63  ft.  2%  in. ;  breadth,  18  ft.  5%  in. ;  depth,  9  ft.  10%  in. ; 
biUet  head.  Reg.  June  25,  1828.  Nicholson  Broughton  of 
Marblehead,  owner;  WiUiam  Bartoll,  master. 

Cheeub,  sch.,  79  tons ;  built  Salisbury,  1805 ;  length,  61  ft. 
8  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  7  in.;  depth,  7  ft.  10  in.  Reg.  June 
25,  1828.  Jonathan  Merrill  of  Newbury,  owners;  William 
BartoU,  master. 
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Thb  Cobbespondence  of  Gekeral  Thomas  Oaoe  with  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  with  the  War  Office  and  the 
Treasury,  1763-1775,  Compiled  and  edited  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Edwin  Carter,  Professor  of  History,  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity.  Vol.  I,  1931,  423  pp  -|-  index.  Vol.  II,  1933, 
697  pp.  +  index.  Octavo,  doth.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press.  Price,  $5.00  each. 

When  Mr.  William  L.  Clements  purchased  for  his  Library 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  the  important  General  Thomas 
Gage  manuscripts,  the  collection  of  the  Viscount  Gage  of 
England,  he  placed  every  student  of  the  history  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kevolution  greatly  in  his  debt.  The  two  volumes  so 
admirably  prepared  for  publication  by  Professor  Carter  con¬ 
tain  letters  and  documents  selected  from  this  tremendous 
mass  of  material,  and  also  from  the  Public  Records  Office  in 
London,  as  well  as  from  many  libraries  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  No  adequate  conclusions  as  to  the  history  of  the 
period  from  1763  to  1775  can  be  reached  without  recourse 
to  the  material  contained  in  these  two  volumes. 

Volume  I  is  made  up  principally  of  letters  of  Gage  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State  written  from  Halifax,  New  York,  Boston 
and  Salem.  The  Salem  letters  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  behavior  of  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in 
locking  the  doors  against  the  Royal  secretary,  the  attitude 
of  the  merchants  of  Salem  in  regard  to  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  arrival  of  the  59th  Regiment  of 
British  troops,  which  encamped  in  Danvers. 

Volume  II  contains  letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  State 
to  General  Gage,  in  answer  to  those  in  Volume  I;  also  a 
selection  of  letters  from  General  Gage  to  the  War  Office  and 
to  the  Treasury.  It  has  been  impossible  to  print  every 
communication  from  Gage  to  his  superior  officials  in  London, 
as  many  of  them  were  of  a  routine  nature.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  the  material  has  been  published  to  show  that  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  these  volumes  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  study  of  the  British  side  of  the  questions  involving  the 
American  Colonies  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  the 
Revolution. 

It  is  hoped  that  Professor  Carter  wiU  complete  this  series 
by  the  publication  of  the  letters  to  Gage  from  the  War 
Office  and  the  Treasury  and  from  those  miscellaneous  offices 
in  London  which  also  had  to  do  with  American  affairs.  Very 
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few  of  these  papers  have  ever  been  printed,  though,  in  certain 
respects  they  comprise  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  An  exhaustive  index  to  the  correspondence  appears 
in  both  volumes.  These  volumes  add  greatly  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pre-Revolutionary  times  in  England  and  America. 

The  Ricabdiak  Rent  Theory  in  Early  American  Eco¬ 
nomics.  By  John  Roscoe  Turner.  312  pp.,  12  mo., 
cloth.  New  York :  New  York  University  Press.  Price, 
$4.00. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  theories  of  Ricardo,  the  author 
presents  sketches  of  the  principal  early  economists  in  this 
country,  who  were  mainly  college  professors.  Many  of  them 
were  of  New  England.  It  is  a  well-rounded  study,  with  an 
introduction  by  Dr.  Frank  Albert  Fetter,  of  Princeton 
University. 

British  Regulation  of  the  Colonial  Iron  Industry.  By 
Arthur  Cecil  Bining.  1933.  153  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  Price, 
$2.00. 

This  study  treats  of  a  neglected  phase  of  British  colonial 
policy.  It  is  an  investigation  of  the  attempts  made  by  Great 
Britain  to  regulate  and  control  the  growing  iron  industry 
in  the  American  colonies  at  a  time  when  the  Americans  were 
becoming  her  competitors.  The  author  begins  with  the 
Saugus  Iron  Works  projects  in  Essex  County  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  traces  the  development  of  the  business 
in  various  parts  of  the  colonies  up  to  the  Revolution.  It  is 
surprising  to  learn  from  Dr.  Bining^s  survey  that  there  were 
more  forges  in  operation  in  the  American  colonies  just  prior 
to  the  Revolution  than  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
together.  This  book  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  products 
manufactured  in  these  colonial  iron  works  and  an  appendix 
lists,  by  name  and  town,  the  forges  and  furnaces  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  in  1758.  A  book  of  much  value  in  the  study  of 
colonial  manufactures,  and  in  the  friction  which  brought  on 
the  Revolution. 

Cavalier  and  Puritan.  Ballads  and  Broadsides  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  Period  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  1640-1660.  By 
Hyder  E.  Rollins.  490  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  New  York  University  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

Dr.  Rollins  has  brought  together  seventy-five  ballads  and 
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verse  broadsides  from  collections  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  Manchester  Free  Reference 
Library,  almost  all  of  which  never  have  been  published  be¬ 
fore.  This  volume  probably  gives  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  period  of  the  interregnum  than  any  previous 
published  work.  It  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  interested 
in  English  life  during  the  Commonwealth. 

Japan  and  Amebica.  A  Journey  and  a  Political  Survey. 
By  Henry  W.,  Taft,  1932.  362  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.50. 

Henry  W.  Taft,  prominent  New  York  lawyer,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  famous  Taft  family,  tells,  in  this  volume,  of  the 
visit  of  several  outstanding  Americans  to  Japan,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
nations.  They  took  up  the  question  of  Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  Manchurian  situation  and  the  Shanghai 
incident.  A  perusal  of  this  book  gives  much  information 
upon  Japan’s  problems  in  foreign  aRairs,  particularly  those 
which  are  affected  by  American  policy. 

Pbivatb  Affairs  of  George  Washington.  From  Records 
and  Accounts  of  Tobias  Lear,  Esq.,  his  Secretary.  1933. 
337  pp.,  octavo,  doth.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  is  quite  amazing  to  learn  that  tucked  away  in  an  attic 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
an  important  lot  of  material  concerning  the  life  of  our  first 
President  has  been  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Decatur,  who  is  a 
descendant  of  Tobias  Lear,  Wa^ington’s  secretary,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  the  letters,  account  books  and  other  manuscripts  in 
his  possession  in  such  an  admirable  manner  that  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  a  new  picture  of  the  great  man’s 
personal  affairs  from  the  first  year  of  his  Presidency  until 
1793.  The  author  has  annotated  the  personal  accounts  of 
Washington,  item  by  item,  as  kept  by  Tobias  Lear,  who  was 
bookkeeper  as  well  as  secretary,  and  the  result  is  a  coUection 
of  facts  in  rdation  not  only  to  the  expenses  of  the  household, 
hut  to  General  and  Mrs.  Washington’s  philanthropies,  their 
manner  of  living,  what  they  ate  and  drank,  what  clothing 
they  bought,  how  they  educated  the  Custis  children,  what 
amusements  they  indulged  in;  in  short,  a  most  complete  pic¬ 
ture  is  preserved  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Washin^n 
household  during  the  opening  years  of  the  United  States. 
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Many  letters  never  before  published  are  reproduced,  all  of 
which  are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Decatur’s  family.  Of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  New  England  is  that  portion  of  the  book 
relating  to  Washington’s  tour  through  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1789,  ^en  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lear,  whose 
home  was  in  Portsmouth.  When  Washington  reached  Salem, 
and  was  met  by  Mr.  Northey,  the  selectman,  who  was  a 
Quaker,  the  author  states  that  ^‘the  latter’s  speech  on  greet¬ 
ing  the  President  must  have  been  a  great  relief  after  the 
long,  fulsome  orations  which  Washington  had  been  forced 
to  li^n  to,  for  all  he  said  was :  Triend  Washington,  we  are 
glad  to  see  thee,  and  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  bid  thee  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Salem.’  ”  This  material  is  one  of  the  great 
^'finds’’  of  this  generation  and  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
W  ashingtoniana. 

Franciboak  Studies:  Pontificia  Americana.  A  Documen¬ 
tary  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States, 
1784-1884.  By  Donald  Shearer.  1933.  400  pp.,  oc¬ 
tavo,  paper.  New  York:  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  Inc.,  64 
Park  Place.  Price,  $1.25. 

This  dissertation  presents  in  chronological  form  all  papal 
documents  bearing  upon  Catholicism  in  the  United  States 
from  the  beginning  of  the  hierarchical  life  in  1784  to  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.  Each  document  is 
introduced  with  a  brief  historical  summary  and  by  means  of 
references  the  reader  is  given  an  account  of  the  American 
church  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  papacy’s  contribution  to 
its  growth  and  development. 

Orthodoxy  in  Massachusetts,  1630-1650.  A  Genetic 
Study.  By  Perry  Miller.  1933.  313  pp.,  octavo,  cloth. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Miller  considers  that  the  field  of  intellectual  or  relig¬ 
ious  history  is  as  well  worthy  of  research  as  economic  and 
political  history.  He  succeeds  in  instilling  a  realization  of 
the  "continuity  of  thought  extending  from  the  initial  steps 
of  English  Puritanism  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  New 
England.”  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  certain 
men  of  importance  took  religion  seriously,  and  the  author’s 
purpose  is  to  show  that  those  who  led  the  Great  Migration 
to  Massachusetts  were  men  of  this  stamp.  Reflecting  that 
nearly  all  American  historians  have  begun  their  studies  with 
the  landing  on  this  coast,  he  has  delved  exhaustively  into  the 
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conditions  in  England  during  the  century  preceding.  The 
crucial  moment  in  the  religious  history  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Perry  asserts,  was  the  founding  of  the  church  at  Salem 
in  1629.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  matured  pro¬ 
gram;  the  Congregational  polity  resulted  from  an  elaborate 
preparation.  The  main  idea  of  the  book  is  that  the  thought 
of  the  age  furnishes  the  keystone  of  the  whole  colonial  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  work  of  thorough  scholarship. 

History  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  By  Henry 
K.  Rowe.  1933.  208  pp.,  12  mo.,  cloth,  illus.  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

This  is  a  welcome  history  of  the  first  Theological  Seminary 
founded  by  the  Congregationalists.  It  was  also  the  first  in 
New  England  of  any  Christian  denomination.  Previously, 
ministers  of  colonial  churches  in  America  had  been  educated 
overseas  or  at  Harvard  and  Yale.  This  volume  has  been 
written  in  celebration  of  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing,  and  includes  an  interesting  account  of  early  life  in  the 
Seminary,  the  students  and  faculty  and  their  services  in 
parishes,  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  in  education  and 
literature.  It  is  a  long  list  of  distinguished  men  that  Dr. 
Rowe  presents  in  connection  with  this  old  Essex  County  insti¬ 
tution.  The  Seminary  has  weathered  many  theological 
storms  and  has  now  found  a  safe  harbor  in  Newton.  An 
informing  volume,  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  with  much  dry 
humor  interspersed.  A  name  index  would  have  increased  its 
usefulness  for  ready  reference. 

Stow,  Massachusetts,  1683-1933.  Compiled  in  honor  of 
the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Town.  By  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Preston  R.  CroweU.  1933.  Ill  pp.,  large  octavo,  paper, 
illus.  Published  by  the  authors. 

There  was  no  adequate  history  of  this  old  Middlesex  town 
until  Mr.  Crowell  prepared  an  historical  paper  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  This  volume  is  an  elaboration  of  that  paper,  with 
many  most  appropriate  and  valuable  illustrations  relating 
to  Stowe,  including  a  facsimile  of  the  Indian  deed.  The 
usual  civic  departments  are  dealt  with  admirably;  also  La¬ 
fayette’s  visit,  the  story  of  the  Regicide,  biographical  notes 
of  prominent  persons,  names  of  soldiers  from  Stow  in  all  the 
wars,  and  genealogies  of  the  old  families.  Recommended  to 
historical  libraries. 
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Stephen  Fosteb,  Ahebica's  Tboubadouk.  By  John  Tasker 
Howard.  1934,  445  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 

York ;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  is  a  biography  which  will  interest  all  students  of 
nineteenth  century  American  music.  Mr.  Howard  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  story  in  narrative  form  and  has  combined  with  it  a 
guide  to  source  material,  with  a  complete  bibliography  of 
Foster’s  published  works,  as  well  as  the  names  of  authors 
whose  words  he  set  to  music.  The  songs  which  Foster  wrote, 
like  "Old  Folks  at  Home,”  "Suwanee  River,”  and  "Old  Black 
Joe,”  are  familiar  in  every  household,  while  comparatively 
few  have  known  anything  of  the  man  who  wrote  them. 
Mr,  Howard  tells  the  life  story  of  the  young  man — ^he  died 
before  he  reached  the  age  of  forty — ^his  early  days  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  his  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  his  weaknesses  and  his 
virtues,  until  one  is  amazed  at  the  work  accomplished  in  a 
few  years.  Foster  wrote  188  songs  and  12  instrumental 
works,  exclusive  of  many  arrangements  of  works  by  other 
composers.  The  author  has  presented  an  exhaustive  study 
of  every  phase  of  Foster’s  life  and  works,  which  makes  this 
the  most  complete  biography  ever  written.  A  beautiful  por¬ 
trait  in  colors  of  Foster  is  used  as  a  frontispiece,  and  there 
are  numerous  illustrations  of  family  portraits  and  manu¬ 
scripts,  Mr.  Howard,  incidentally,  is  the  grandson  of  Joseph 
Howard  of  Salem  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  prominent  mer¬ 
chant  of  his  time. 

The  Fobeign  Policy  of  James  G.  Blaine.  By  Alice  Felt 
Tyler.  411  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Minneapolis:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Press.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  study  of  Blaine’s  services  while  Secretary  of 
State,  and  irrespective  of  the  strong  prejudices  of  his  friends 
and  foes,  the  author  treats  the  ‘Tlumed  Knight”  as  one  who 
set  distinctive  marks  on  American  diplomacy.  Dr.  Tyler’s 
estimate  of  this  son  of  Maine  reveals  him  as  a  statesman 
who  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  American  foreign  relations. 
It  is  the  first  dispassionate  and  adequate  accoimt  of  this 
aspect  of  his  career  in  relation  to  Centnd  and  South  America, 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  Canada,  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Civilization  of  the  Old  Nobthwest.  A  Study  of 
Political,  Social  and  Economic  Development,  1788-1812. 
By  Beverley  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  1934.  543  pp.,  octavo,  cloth. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.60. 
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Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Professor  Bond  has  included  in  this 
new  volume,  not  only  the  meat  of  the  others,  but  he  has 
used  contemporary  accounts,  especially  diaries  and  news¬ 
papers,  to  such  an  extent  that  an  intensely  human  picture 
of  early  life  in  the  Middle  West  is  presented.  It  was  a 
diverse  population  that  emigrated  to  those  newly  opened 
lands,  made  up  largely  of  New  Englanders  in  the  Ohio  Pur¬ 
chase  and  Western  Reserve,  the  Kentuckians,  Virginians, 
Quakers,  French  and  Germans.  Professor  Bond  treats  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  life  of  this  cosmopolitan  population  from 
1788  to  1812  —  the  government,  law  and  order,  the  slavery 
question,  conquest  of  the  Indians,  pioneer  agriculture,  open¬ 
ing  of  communications,  trade  and  industry,  and  the  cultural, 
social  and  religious  influences.  Although  the  author  quotes 
from  many  newspapers,  it  would  have  been  interesting  if 
he  had  scanned  the  files  of  the  Salem  and  Newburyport 
newspapers,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Library  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  because  the  Northwest  Territory  colonization  was 
conceived  and  carried  through  the  halls  of  Congress  by  Essex 
County  men.  As  the  author  states,  the  colonists  under  Put¬ 
nam  and  Cutler  “soon  exerted  an  influence  that  was  far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  actual  numbers,”  and  naturally  there 
was  intense  interest  in  everything  connected  with  it  which 
newspapers  of  Essex  County  were  eager  to  record.  Letters 
and  diaries  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  also  might 
have  yielded  valuable  material,  as  Boston  and  Salem  were  the 
most  important  towns  of  New  England  during  the  period 
covered.  This  is  the  best  one-volume  account  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Middle  West  that  has  been  published. 

England's  Quest  of  Easteen  Trade.  By  Sir  William 

Foster,  C.  I.  E.  1933.  355  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  map. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $4.00. 

This  volume,  one  of  the  Pioneer  Histories  Series,  is  the 
work  of  the  president  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  as  its 
title  indicates,  is  the  story  of  the  work  of  England’s  explorers 
which  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  Seeking  new  markets  for  her  manufactures,  England 
reached  out  to  the  East,  which  seemed  to  offer  endless  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  names  of  many  hitherto  unknown  and  unsung 
adventurers  have  been  brought  into  prominence.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  fresh  facts  are  given  concerning  the  later  life  of 
Ralph  Fitch,  and  at  last  justice  has  b^n  done  to  other 
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pioneers,  such  as  Newbery  and  Courthope,  who  have  not 
previously  received  the  recognition  they  deserved.  The  auth- 
01^8  heroes  try  their  luck  in  all  directions — by  the  Northwest 
Passage,  the  Northeast  Passage,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Russian  rivers,  and  by  the  over¬ 
land  tracks  through  Persia  and  Bokhara.  Sir  William’s 
endeavor  to  produce  a  readable  narrative  has  certainly  been 
successful. 

Costume  and  Fashiok  of  the  Nineteenth  Csntuet.  By 
Herbert  Norris  and  Oswald  Curtis.  1933.  264  pp.,  large 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Price,  $6.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  of  costume 
that  has  been  brought  to  our  notice.  The  drawings  are  so 
clear  and  the  descriptions  so  adequate  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  reproduce  from  the  pages  of  this  book  any  fashion 
of  the  times  from  1800  to  1900.  Men’s,  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  costumes  are  included.  There  are  28  iUustrations 
in  colors,  and  200  in  black  and  white.  A  very  useful  book 
for  all  libraries,  and  for  individuals  who  have  to  do  with 
theatricals. 


